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of Grand Jury Criminal Information 


Sf\ Special to The New York Times ' 

BALTIMORE, Oct. 10 — Following are' 
. the texts of United States Attorney: 
George Beall’s statement of the charge, 
, 1,0 'which Vice President Agnew pleaded ? 
[jt p contest and of a criminal informa- 
tion returned by the Federal grand jury 
'against Mr- Agnew: •. .1 

1 o f. • ' - 

• ,-oThe United States Attorney for. the. 

District of Maryland charges that: \ 

bj ’On or about the 23rd day of April,. 
..1968, in the District of Maryland, Spiro- 
\T: Agnew, a resident of Annapolis,' 
"Maryland, who during the calendar year 
flS67 was married, did wilfully and 
'khowingly attempt to evade and defeat; 
lad large part of the income tax due 
grrid owing by him and his wife to thei 
‘United States of America for the calen-.! 
: dar year 1967, by filing and causing 
to be filed with the District Director; 
■of Internal Revenue for the Internal 
(Revenue District of Maryland, at Balti-:' 
3nore, Maryland, a false 'and fraudulent ’ 
toint income tax return . on behalf of , 
himself and his said wife, wherein it 1 
•was stated that their taxable income! 
for said calendar .year was the sum of.. 
.$26,099 and that the, amount of tax due 
and owing thereon was., the sum of. 
$6,416, whereas, as he then and there 
Well knew; their joint taxable income; 
dor the said calendar year was the sum, 
of: $55,599, upon which said' taxable in-" 
•come there was owing to the United': 
States of America an income' tax of 
$19,967.47. 

George Beall 
dlo United States Attorney 

TMe united states attor. 1 

NEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
MARYLAND AS OF OCT. 10, 1973.! 
t;,,: . Introduction j 

• j/The following statement is respectfully 
submitted to the court by the Govern-.; 
meht at the arraignment of Spiro T. ; 
Agnew. It constitutes a detailed recita- 
tion of the facts and evidence developed; 
$y the investigation to date, which es-, 
tgblish in part, the spurce of the unre-i 
.footed funds which constitute the basis 
-of -the charge filed today. The presenta-’. 
;tif(niof this .statement in court ‘today 
yfjas a material condition, requested by, 
the Department of Justice, to the agree- ’ 

-jjiqnt reached between the Government 
aifl Mr. Agnew. i 

Summary « 

;■ £*1. The relationship of Mr. Agnew, 

’I, H. Hammerman 2d and Jerome 1 

Wolff. j 

, -uln the spring of 1967, shortly after 
Mr. Agnew had. taken office as Governor; 
.of Maryland, he .advised Hammerman : 
that it was customary for engineers to. 
make substantial, cash payments in re- .' 
turn, for engineering contracts with the 
State of Maryland. Mr. Agnew instructed 
Hammerman. to contact Wolff, then the' 
new chairman-director of the Maryland; 

; State Roads Commission, to arrange for 
the establishment of an understanding 
pursuant to which Wolff would notify 
Hammerman as to which, engineering, 
firms were in line for state contracts 
afidthat Hammerman .could solicit and: 


obtain from those engineering firms cash 
payments in consideration therefore'. 

'Hammerman, as instructed, discussed 
the matter With Wolff, who was recep- 
• tiVe but who requested that the cash 
payments to be elicited from the engi- 
neers be split* In three’ equal shares 
among Agnew, Hammerman, and Wolff.' 
I-thmmerman informed' Mr. Agnew of 
Wplff’s attitude: Mr. Agnew informed. 
.Hammerman that the split of the cash 
'rridnies would be 50 per cent for Mr 
’Agnew; 25 per cent for Hammerman’ 
add 25 per cent for Wolff. Hammer- 
man carried that message to Wolff, who 
a&feed to that split. ' 

’The scheme outlined above was then 
; put into operation. Over the course of 
ittle approximately 18 months of Mr. 
Agnew’s remaining tenure as Governor 
of Maryland, Hammerman made contact, 
with approximately eight engineering 
firms. Informed periodically Try Wolff 
.as! to which engineering firms were in 
line to receive state contracts. Hammer- 
man successfully elicited from seven 
engineering firms substantial cash pay- 
ments pursuant to understandings be- 
tween Hammerman and the various en-; 
gineers to whom he was talking that 
the substantial cash payments were in 
return for the state work being awarded. 
toVthose- engineering firms. The monies 
collected in that manner by Hammer- 
nipn were split in accordance with the 1 
understanding earlier reached: 50 per 
cent to Mr. Agnew, 25 per cent to 
Hammerman and 25 per cent to Wolff. 
An eighth engineer contacted by Ham- 
merman flatly refused to make pay- 
.mgnts and, instead, complained— first 
to, his attorney and later to Governor 
Agnew himself — about Hammerman’s, 
solicitation. Wolff, informed of the com-' 
plaint, reduped the share of work being 
.awarded to the complaining engineer,; 
i b^t decided not to cut that engineering 
firm off completely from state work for 
•fear of further exacerbating the situa-; 
tion. , 

■■ Wolff, as chairman-director of the 
•Maryland State Roads Commission,- 
made initial tentative decisions with re- 
igard to which engineering firms should 
be j awarded which state contracts. These 
tentative decisions would then be dis- 1 
cussed by Wolff with Governor Agnew. 
Although Governor/ Agnew accorded 
iWOlff’s tentative decisions great weight, 
the Governor always exercised the final' 
decision-making authority. Often Wolff 
.would present the Governor with' a list 
,of’’’ engineering firms competent in 
Wblff’s judgment for a state job, and 
the Governor would make the final se- 
lection of which particular firm would 
be awarded that job. 

; Hammerman ^also successful solic- 
ited, at Governor Agnew’s instruction, 
a Substantial cash payment from a fi- 
nancial institution in return for that in- 
situation’s being awarded a major role' 
in 'the financing of a large issue of 
statebonds. 

< » ; . 1 

-II. The relationship between Mr. 
.Agnew and Allen Green. 

. Shortly after Mr. Agnew’s election in 
November, 1966, as Governor, of Mary- 
land, : he , complained , to Allen Green, 


principal of a large engineering firm/ 
.abhut the financial bprdens t6 be im-. 
posed upon Mr. Agnew by his role as! 
i Governor. Green responded by saying, 
that his company had benefited from ' 
state work and had been able to gen-* 

! erate some cash funds from which he- 
1 would be willing to provide Mr. Agnew' 
’with some financial assistance. Mr/ 
Agnew indicated that he would be grate-' 

- ful for such assistance. _ ' I 

• Beginning shortly thereafter, Greeii 
delivered to Mr. Agnew six to nine times! 
a year an envelope containing between^ 
'$2,000 and $3,000 in cash. Green’s pur*, 
pose was to elicit from the Agnew 
administration as much state work for 
his engineering firm as possible. That; 
purpose was clearly understood by Gov-j 
ernor Agnew both because Green oc-- 
casionally expressed his appreciation to) 
the Governor for state work being re-‘ 
ceived by his company and because 
.Green frequently asked for and often 
'received from the Governor assurances! 
that his company would get further state- 
work, including specific jobs. . j 

; Between Mr. Agnew’s election and in-t 
auguration as Vice President, Wolff con-; 
tacted Green, at Mr. Agnew’s instruc- 
tion, for the purpose of preparing for! 
■Mr. Agnew a detailed written computa- 
tion of the work and fees which had! 
been awarded to Green’s company by 
Governor Agnew’s administration. After! 
assisting - Wolff in the preparation ofi- 
sueh a compilation, Green subsequently : 
met with Mr. Agnew, who note." that’ 
Green’s company had received a lot of: 
work from Governor Agnew’s admin-/ 
istration and stated that he was glad! 
that things had worked out that way.) 
Mr. Agnew then went on to complain ( 
about the continuing financial burden j 
which would be imposed upon him by* 
his position as Vice President and to? 
: express the hope that Green would not -j 
stop his financial assistance to Mr. 1 .- 
.Agnew. To Green’s surprise, Mr. Agnew.;. 
went on to state expressly that he hoped .[ 
to be able to be helpful to Green with ij 
respect to the awarding- of Federal en- 1 
gineering contracts tq Green’s company. ; 

, A$ a result of that conversation, Green •; • 
continued to make cash payments to • 
Vice President Agnew three or four.: 
times a year up to and including De-.| 
cember, ,1972. These payments were- 
usually about $2,000 each. The pay-; 
ments were made both in Mr. Agnew’s' 
Vice Presidential office and at his rest-’ 
;dence in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash-- 
ington, D.C. The payments were not dis- 
continued. until after the initiation of the! 
Baltimore County investigation by the! 
United States Attorney for the District, 
of Maryland in January, 1973. j 

i III. The relationship , between j 
; Mr. Agnew and Lester Matz. ‘ ’ ) 

Lester Matz, a principal in another? 
/large engineering firm, began making! 
'corrupt payments while Mr. Agnew was 
County Executive of Baltimore County 
in the early nineteen-sixties. In those’ 
days, Matz paid 5 per cent of his fees 
from Baltimore County contracts in cash; 
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'to Mr. Agnew through one of • Mr. 1 
Agriew’s close associates: 

After Mr. Agnew became Governor 
.of- Maryland, Matz decided to make his] 
payments directly to Governor Agnew.* 
He made no payments until that summer: 
[of 1968 when he and his partner calcu-; 
plated that they owed Mr. Agnew ap- 
proximately $20,000 in consideration for; 
the work which their firm had already- 
i received from the Governor’s admin- 
istration. The $20,000 in cash was gen-: 
erated in an illegal _ manner and . was 
given by Matz to Governor Agnew ini 
a manila envelope in Governor Agnew’s ' 
.office on or about July 16, 1968. In 
handing the envelope to Governor 
.Agnew, Matz expressed his appreciation: 
:for the substantial amounts of state! 
.work his company Jiad been receiving. 
ia'nd told the Governor that the envelope} 
contained the money that Matz owed; 
;to the Governor in connection with that : 
work. 

f Matz made no further corrupt pay- ! 
Trients/ to Mr. Agnew until shortly after ; 
•Mr. Agnew became Vice President, at • 
which time Matz calculated that ’ he J 
lowed Mr. Agnew approximately $10,000, 
more from jobs and fees which the Matz ' 
firm had received from Governor-; 
; Agnew’s administration since July, 1968. < 
{After generating $10,000 in cash in an ! 
illegal manner, Matz met with Mr.. 
Agnew in the Vice President’s office and ■ 
gave him approximately $10,000 in cash : 
in an envelope. Matz informed the Vice 
President at that meeting that the en- 
velope contained money still owed to i 
Mr. Agnew in connection with work 
awarded to Matz’s firm by Governor^ 
Agnew’s administration and that more 
such monies would be owed and paid 1 ' 
.in the future. Matz did ■ make several • 
{subsequent payments to the Vice Presi-.. 
dent; b e believes that he paid an ad- 
jditional $5,000 to Mr. Agnew in cash. ■ . 

I In or -around April, 1971, Matz made 
; a cash payment to Vice President Agnew ' 
of' $2,500 in return fori the awarding < 
,by the '"General Services Administration 
.of a contract to a small engineering 
ifirrri in which Matz had a financial, 
ownership interest. An intermediary was 
[instrumental in the arrangement for that] 
particular corrupt payment. } 

Full Exposition .-• 

? I. The relationship of Mr. Agnew,; 

I. H. Hammerman 2d and Jerome 
B. Wolff. ,'J 

I. H. Hammerman 2d is a highly suc-r 
cessful real estate developer and mort-' ! 
gage banker. He has entered into a 
formal written agreement with the Gov-' 
emment,' pursuant to which he -has ten-; 
Idered his complete cooperation to the! 
Govemment with respect to. the present 
^investigation. Under the terms of this: 

; agreement, Hammerman will plead guil-]. 

,ty to a charge of violating a felony - 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code.'* 

As a result of that plea, Mr; Hammer- 
man will be exposed to a maximum! 
sentence of three years in prison. In! 
return, the Government has agreed not; 
to charge Mr. 'Hammerman with ..any! 
other crime relating to the subject mat- 1 
ter of this investigation and to bring 
his cooperation to the attention of the ; 
court at the time of his sentencing. The 
Government has . not agreed to make - 
.any specific recommendation with re-, 1 
•spect to the period of incarceration, if - , 
; #py, to which the Government believes: 
it would be appropriate for Mr. Hammer- ! 
i man to be sentenced, and, in particular," 
the Government has made no represen-] 
station to Mr. Hammerman that it will 1 


i recommend to the court that he be" 
placed on probation. * 

• Jerome B. Wolff is an engineer and- 
,also an attorney. He is the president' 
of Greiner Environmental Systems, Inc.’/ 

, Wolff has tendered his complete co-‘ 
operation to the' Government in the; 
present investigation. The Government* 
has not entered into any agreement with’ 
Wolff as to what consideration, if any, 
he may expect in return for his coopera-* 
;tion, other than the assurance that his: 
own truthful disclosures to the Govern-] 
ment will not jbe used against him it) 
;any criminal prosecution. 

At the Government’s request, both; 
•Hammerman and Wolff have executed - ' 
‘.sworn written statements that recount’ 
their relationships with Mr. ' Agnew. i 
Their testimony, the corroborative testi- , 
•mony of other witnesses, and various; 
corroborative documents, would prove! 
the following: 

Hammerman has known Spiro 1 T.‘ 
Agnew .for many years. When Mr.! 
Agnew ran for Baltimore County Ex-; 
.ecutive in 1962, however, Hammerman 
actively supported his opponent. The] 
"day after the election, Hammerman*, 
{called to congratulate Mr. Agnew and] 
asked to see him. They met in Ham-' 
.'merman’s office and again Hammerman, 
congratulated Mr. Agnew on his victory. ' 
■Hammerman told Mr. Agnew that he] • 
]knew all campaigns had deficits, and he' 
offered Mr. Agnew a post-election con- 
tribution of $10,000. Mr. Agnew refused,', 
but he told Hammerman that he would 
expect a contribution three times as 
lafge when he ran for office again. „ j 

Between 1963 and 1966, while Mr.;' 
Agnew. was the Baltimore County Ex-] 
ecutive, he and Hammerman developed 
a close, personal friendship. During the 
period and continuing up until early. 
1973, they often discussed Mr. Agnew’s 
personal financial situation. Mr. Agnew 
complained about it, and told Hammer- ; 
man that he had not accumulated any; 

; wealth before he assumed public office, j 
[had no inheritance, and as a public of- i 
ficial received what he - considered a 
small salary. Mr. Agnew believed, more-., 
over, that his ppblic position required; 
-him to adopt a standard of living be- 
yond his means and that his political- 
{ambitions required him to build a fi-, 
nanciaily strong political organization.! 

. During the period when he was County 
Executive, Hammerman entertained him 
introduced him to substantial political . 

: contributors, and gave him substantial: 
gifts. . 

1 i '• 

At the outset of the 1966 Maryland, 
gubernatorial campaign, Hammerman; 
■found himself in a difficult situation., 1 
•Some of his closest business associates: 
were involved in the Democratic candi- 
dates’ campaign, but Mr. Agnew insist-* 
ed that Hammerman choose between' 
them and him. Hammerman decided ac-*: 
itively to support Mr. Agnew, contrib- 
uted $25,000 and raised an even larger! 
amount in campaign funds for Mr. Ag-: 
new. Hammerman was one of Mr. Ag-i 
new’s financial chairmen and devoted] 
considerable time, energy and money; 
to his campaign. After he became Gov- 
ernor and later Vice President, Hammer-, 
man continued to, entertain him, travel' 
with him and provide him with other 
financial benefits. These benefits were- 
not related to the, monies discussed 
below. • . '. .♦ 

I “ 

* ■ In the late nineteen-fifties, while ; 
Wolff, was Deputy Chief Engineer and 1 ' 
later Assistant Director of Public Works 
:for Baltimore County, Mr. Agnew be- 
came a member of the Baltimore County 
Board of Zoning Appeals. Mr. Agnew • ‘ 


and Wolff became acquainted as" a re-1 
suit of Wolff’s appearances as a wit-j 
ness before the Board. 

Wolff left employment with the Couni 
•ty approximately, six months after Mr. ! 
Agnew took office, as County Executive.; 
Mr. Agnew and he became good friends! 
(between 1963 and 1967 while Wolff was ! 
in business as a consulting engineer,;; 
and Wolff became an unofficial advis-'i 
er to him. Mr. Agnew arranged for j 
him to receive contracts from the Couni- 
ty- Wolff greatly admired Mr. Agnew : 
and Believed that Mr. t Agnew was sin- ! 
jcerely attempting, with considerable sue- j 
cess, to do a good job as County Ex- ! 
ecutive. , , : 

Questions From. Friends ,{ 

Friends in the consulting business: 1 
asked Wolff, while Mr. Agnew was: 
County Executive, how much Wolff was ; 
paying for the engineering work that; 
he was receiving from Baltimore Coun-: 
.ty. They seemed to assume that he was ; 
paying, as it was well known in the' : 
business community that engineers gen- [ 
.erally, and the smaller engineering firms i 
in particular, . had to pay in order to i 
obtain contracts from the County in i 
those days. Only a few of the' larger '< 
and well established firms were gen-, 
Crally considered to be immune from! 
this requirement. ’ • 1 ,j 

It is Wolff’s belief, basea upon his 
experience arid his understanding of the 
experience of others, that engineering' 
firms generally have to struggle for 10,] 
to 15 years in order to become estab-' 
lished. During this period, and for some! 
time thereafter, they generally .make 
payments — sometimes through middle-! 
men — to public officials at various' 
levels of government throughout Mary-' 
land in order to receive public work;! 
Sometimes they reach a point where 
they are sufficiently established • as 
qualified engineers that they do not; 
.generally have to make' illegal payments-' 
in order to obtain a fair share of the; 
public work. -• .; 

It was Wolff’s .belief that a certain 
close associate of Mr. Agnew’s (referred: 
to hereafter as “the close associate” or, 
“the middleman”) was his principal mid-‘ 
dleman in Baltimore County.' The close] 
associate courted engineers, developers, 
and i others and bragged a great deal] 
about his relationship with Mr. Agnew.] 
Although Wolff was in a favored po-! 
sition with Mr. Agnew, on two or more: 
occasions while Mr, Agnew was County] 
Executive, the close assocates request-.' 
ed money from Wolff in return for! 
contracts Wolff wanted or had obtained 
from the county! Wolff paid him $1,250 : 

]in cash in' April, 1966, and in addi- , 
tion made a payment to- another asso- ; 
ciate of Mr. Agnew’s, ostensibly as le- ; 
gal fees. Wolff’s present recollection is : 
that he also made one or two other pay-', 
ments to the close associate. ' 

Another Middleman Seen 

- It was Wolff’s belief that another in-- 
dividual also acted as a middleman for 
Mr. Agnew. Wolff learned from others 
that a -certain Baltimore engineer was 
paying for work through that other in- 
dividual. It is Wolff’s recollection that, 
in his office, Mr. Agnew *once remarked 
to Wolff that the engineer in question 
was paying 10 per cent for the work, 
that he received from the county. Wolff : 
inferred from Mr. Agnew’s comment that 
lilr. Agnew was surprised that that en- 
gineer was paying as much as 10 per- 
cent, in view of the fact that the going 
rate was generally 3. per cent. Through 
-conversations with still another en-„ 
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gineer, Wolff, learned that he also was. 
making payments for county work'. 

During Mr. Agnew’s 1966 campaign, 
for Governor, Wolff gave him $1,000 
in cash as a campaign contribution.; 
Wolff also worked in Mr. Agnew’s cam-, 
p-iign; Wolff knew that, he had a poten- 
i;; ! personal stake in Mr. Agnew’s can-i 
ciidacy, as Mr. Agnew had sometime; 
<\,rlier indicated to him the possibility 
that he might appoint Wolff as chair- 
man-director of the State Roads Com-’ 
mission-; if Mr. Agnew .were elected; 
Governor. 

Wolff had first become acquainted 
with Hammerman during the period 
when Wolff had been an assistant engi- 
neer employed by the Baltimore County 
Public Works Department. Hammerman' 
considered Wolff to be a brilliant engi- 
neer, and Wolff had handled in an ef- 
ficient manner various problems that 
Hammerman had had with . county, 
agencies in connection with Hammer-; 
.man’s building ventures. A close per?- 
.sonal friendsip had developed between', 
them. Hammerman had been so im-* 
pressed with Wolff that he had advised ; 
him that if he ever decided to leave 
county government Hammerman would 
retain him as the engineer for his build- 
ing projects. After Wolff had left county 
government in 1963 and established his, 
own engineering business, he had done ■ 
virtually all of Hammerman’s engineer- 
ing Vvork. ’ 

After his election as Governor, Mr. 
Agnew told Hammerman that he in- 
tended to appoint Wolff chairman-direc-j 
.tor of the Maryland State Roads Com- 
-mission. Hammerman objected stren-' 
.uously because he wanted to retain 
;Wolff’s engineering services. Mr. Agnew 
■responded, however, that Hammerman, 
•should not be too upset about Wolff’s 
appointment because, Mr. Agnew told 
•Hammerman, “You won’t lose by it.’* 

On or about March 1, 1967, Wolff 
took office as Governor Agnew’s ap- 
pointee as the chairman-director of the 
state' roads commission. Governor Ag- 
new had Wolff monitor every consulting 
engineering and construction contract; 
that, came through the state. It became; 
obvious to Wolff that,- in view of the: 
provisions of the states road commis-i 
sion legislation, he would in effect con-! 
trol the selection of engineers and archi-J 
tects for contracts to be awarded by- 
, the state roads commission, subject only 
.to the ultimate decision-making author-^ 
■ity of Governor Agnew. 

Shortly after Wolff took office, Gov-i 
iemorAgnew asked Hammerman to come • 
"to his Office in Annapolis, Md. At this, 
meeting. Governor Agnew advised Ham-; 

; merman that there was in Maryland a* 

1 long-standing “system," as he called , 
jit, under which engineers made sub- : 
’stantial "cash contributions” in return, 

1 fol* state contracts awarded through-, 
the state roads commissions. Governor! 

: Agnew referred to the substantial politi-i 
cal financial demands that would be ; 
made on both himself and Hammerman, j 
and said, in effect, that those who would '! 
be benefitting (the engineers) should do; 
their share. Governor Agnew said that 
Hammerman could help him by collect-' 
ring cash payments from the engineers, 
and told him to meet with Wolff to 
set things up. 

Hammerman subsequently met with 
Wolff, and told him of the discussion he 
ihad had with Governor Agnew. Wolff' 
readily agreed to participate and sug- 
gested that the payments be equally di-‘ 
vided among the Governor, Hammerman 
and Wolff. Hammerman then met again 
with the Governor and told him of the 


suggested division of the payments. 
Governor Agnew at first replied 'that 
;he. did not see why' Wolff should re- 
ceive any share of the money, but he 
agreed to the division as long as he re- ! 
ceived' 50 per cent of the total' pay-' 
;ment. He told Hammerman that he didn’t, 
.care what Hammerman did with his 
share. { , - 

. Hammerman went back to Wolff and : 
told him that Mr. Agnew insisted on 50. 
per cent of the money, and that Ham-' 
’merman and Wolff should equally divide ; 
the rest between themselves. Wolff * 
: agreed. 

■ , Implementation Described J 

Over- the course of the subsequent; 
;18 or 20 months that Mr. Agnew served : 
as Governor of Maryland, the scheme 
agreed to by Mr. Agnew, Hammerman, 
and Wolff was. fully implemented. Wolff 
kept Hammerman informed as 'to which 
engineers were to receive state con-.' 
tracts and Hammerman kept Wolff in- 
formed as to which engineers were mak- 
ing cash payments. It was soon general- 
ly understood among engineers that, 
Hammerman was the person to see in 
connection with state roads engineering 
contracts. As a result Hammerman soon- 
found himself meeting with individual 
representatives of certain- engineering 
firms. They would inform Hammer-, 
man of their interest in obtaining state 
work, and Hammerman would reply he 
would see what he could do. In some 
cases an engineer would specify the ; 
particular work in which he was inter-, 
ested; in most cases, the engineers 
’would not specify any particular job. 

There was :no need for Hammerman 
to make coarse demands or .-to issue 
threats because the engineers clearly in-., 
dicated that they knew what was ex-’ 
pected of them. The discussions were 
generally about “political contributions,” 1 
but the conversations left no doubt that; 
the engineers understood exactly how 
the system worked — that is, that cash 
payments to the Governor through Ham-' 
'merman were necessary in order for, 

| their companies to receive substantial 
.state contracts. The “contributions” 

, were almost always, in cash, and many' 
of them were made when there was- 
, no campaign in progress. ■ fi 

No Specification On Amount 1 

Although Wolff had told Hammerman 
that “contributions” should average be-, 
tween 3 per cent and 5 per cent of the 
contract amount, Hammerman did not 
specify any exact amount to be paid, '■ 
and accepted any reasonable sum. Some- • 
-times the “contribution” was made in 
one payment, sometimes in several, j 
.When a contract was about to be award- 
ed to one ,of the engineers who was ; 
known to be willing to make payments, ; 
Wolff, would advise Hammerman . that 
the engineer had been selected for a 
certain job. Hammerman would then, 
.contact the engineer and congratulate; 
him. His congratulations were intended 
as Signals that a cash “contribution”- 
was due, and the engineer would then 
meet Hammerman and bring him the, 
money. - 

Pursuant to his understanding with 
Mr. Agnew and Wolff, Hammerman re- 
tained 25 per cent of the payment and 
delivered to Wolff his 25 per cent share. 
Hammerman generally held Mr. Agnew’s; 
50 per cent share in a safe-deposit box 
until Mr. Agnew called for it. From 
time to time Mr. Agnew would call Ham- 
merman .and' ask how many "papers” 
Hammerman had for him. It was under- „ 
stood between Mr. Agnew and Ham- 
merman that the term “piper” referred 
to $1,000 in cash. Hammerman would 


tell Mr. Agnew how many "papers” he' 
had and Mr. Agnew would ask Ham- 
merman to bring the “papers” to him. 
Hammerman would then collect the cash; 
from the safe-deppsit box, and person-; 
ally deliver it to Mr. Agnew to his'office 
in; Annapolis or in Baltimore or wherever, 
else Mr. Agnew would designate. ;* 

Cash Was Transferred 
The cash which Wolff received from’ 
Hammermin was initially kept in Wolff’s’ 
home. It was then transferred to two,' 
and later, three safe-deposit boxes, two; 
in Baltimore and one in Washington.) 
Most of the money was spent on ordi- 
nary personal expenses over a period! 
of more than four years. A small portion : 
of it was used by Wolff to make pay- ! 
ments to other public officials in order, 
, to . obtain work for the two consulting i 
firms which he had sold before he had,- 
become chairman of the state roads com- ! 
mission, but in. which he still had a; 

'financial interest. Wolff kept detailed?: 
contemporaneous documents on which-,’ 
he recorded the - dates, . amounts, engi«| 
neering firm, sources, of the monies that ' 
he received from Hammerman as his : 
share of the proceeds of the scheme. ! 
These records are among a large volume* 
of corroborative documents that Wolff* 
has turned over to the United States; 
Attorney's office. > , I 

! The selection process fo the state! 
roads Contracts generally worked in ‘the, 
following manner: Usually,, based upon 
.previous discussions with Governor Agr’. : 
*new, Wolff would make preliminary de- ’ 
cisions with regard to the consulting 
engineering and architectural firms to,, 
be awarded contracts. He would then ob- 
tain the approval of the State Roads, 

1 Commission. Governor Agnew would. 
Ithen make the final decision. 

; During Mr. Agnew’s tenure as Govern 
! nor of Maryland, Wolff met with him; 
:from time to time to discuss the status 
of various projects and the. decisions., 
•which had to be made with respect to’; 
engineering, management and sometime^-! 

! architectural contracts. Wolff generally!; 
’prepared agendas for these meetings in : 
advance. Governor Agnew appeared to’ 
have confidence in Wolff’s technical, 
lability and generally accorded substan- 
tial weight to Wolff’s preliminary deci- - 
, sions as to . which, consulting firms.! 
-should be awarded contracts, generally'; 

; concurring with Wolff’s selection. Where ,, 
.’important or unique projects, were in-; 1 
ivolved, Wolff would present Governoi*; 
’Agnew with a list of several possible 1 
1 firms from which Governor AgneWj*. 
;would select the firm, tb be awarded 
the contract. 

Governor Agnew always had and from 
time to time exercised the power to, 
make all final decisions. 

- Several factors influenced Woiff hr 
his own decision-making in the selection, 
'process outlined above: \ 

1. It was the basic premise of Wolff’S. 

, selection process that an .engineering' 

firm had to be competent to do the; 
work before it could even be considered 
for a contract. Any engineering firm! 
which, in Wolff’s judgment, was com-; 
petent to perform a certain assignment) 
which might be given consideration. ' 

2. Both Governor- Agnew and Ham- ; 
merman would from time to time ask ' 
•Wolff to give special consideration to 
a , particular engineering firm, which, ' 
might or not be making cash payments,’ 
and he would then try to do so. He; 
remembers, for example, that the Gov-' 
emor on one or more occasions asked; 
him to give work to two specific engi- 
neering firms. Hammerman also rdcom- j 
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mended to Wolff, presumably because, 
of Hammerman’s friendship with one . 
or more particular erfgineers, that work 
'be given to at least one company that; /' 
according to Wolff’s understanding, had; 
'not made any cash payments. 

1 3. Wolff’s decision-making (and he re-: 

calls that this was a matter that he: 
'discussed with Hammerman in particu- j 
dar) was' intended to avoid substantial - 
and noticeable deviations from general 
fairness — that is, he tried to avoid a 
situation in which any firm reserved 
more or less work than could be justi- 
fied on a purely legitimate basis. Wolff' 
always viewed the process as one of 
accomplishing competent public work- 
for the state of Maryland, very similar 
to that which would have been accom-% 
4 >lished if all the selections had been, 
made strictly 1 on their merits, while at 
the same time serving the mutual ends 
of Mr. Agnew, Hammerman, and himself.’ 

I . Appearance of Fairness ' -i 

; Wolff believed it was. important not 1 
to deviate too obviously from the ap- 
pearance of fairness and even-handed-., 
‘ness in the selection of engineers. For,; 
example,- he became aware — he believes/ 
initially as a result of a conversation he 
had with Governor Agnew — that Ham-, 
merman had apparently approached A ' 
certain engineer to solicit cash payments/) 
in connection with potential state work,; 
and that the engineer had complained to 
.Governor Agnew that state contracts-, 
should not be awarded on this basis. " 

The Governor was very upset, as 
Wolff understood it, because Hammer-: ■ 
man had apparently been especially 
heavy-handed with the engineer, and 
apparently because the Governor felt: 
that the engineer might make his com-.' 
plaint public. For these reasons, Wolff' 
continued thereafter to give the engin--, 
neer’s firm some work. t 

I The investigation also established that-, 
.the same engineer also complained to ; 
his attorney, a clpse personal friend of , 
.Mr. Agnew’s, about Hammerman’s solid- 
tation. Shortly after the engineer had ' 
complained to his attorney, and several , 
months before the engineer complained' : 
directly to Mr. Agnew, the attorney met . 
with Mr. Agnew and gave him a de- 
tailed account of Hammerman’s solid* 
tation and of his client’s outrage. He 
warned Mr. Agnew that Hammerman’s, 
activities could undermine all the at; ; 
tomey believe Governor Agnew was at- 
tempting to accomplish. 

Although he indicated that he would 
look into the matter, Mr. Agnew never ( 
’reported. back to the attorney. He did 
several months later meet personally ; 
with the engineer, at the attorney’s in- j 
sistence, but the investigation has es- 
tablished Mr. Agnew di,d nothing what 
ever to stop Mr. Hammerman’s continue . 
jing solicitations of cash payments from 
-engineers in return for state work and 
that he (Mr. Agnew) continued for 
several years thereafter to accept his 50 
per cent share of these cash payments. 

4. The fact that a certain firm was 
‘making cash payments was a definite- 
factor in the firm’s favor. It was, there- 
fore, accorded special consideration in 
the decision-making process. Holt be- 
lieves that*a comparison of the amount 
of work given to certain firms before, 
during and after Governor Agnew’s ad-; 
ministration would confirm this. 
i : On the other hand, there were times 
';when a firm was selected for a specific 
job without regard to whether or not 
the. firm, was making cash payments! 
Some local Maryland firms had out- 
standing expertise in certain fields of 
'engineering. This made, them obvious 
-choices for certain jobs, whether or not 


they were making cash payments. Even 
such firms, however, can never be com- 
pletely sure that such consideration^, 
would be decisive in the decision-making 
, process, so that even some of. those com- 
panies were vulnerable to solicitations ■ 
for cash payments. 

5. Various other factors worked for Or 
against particular firms or individuals/ 
In the selection process. For example, 
Wolff definitely favored Lester MatZ 
and Allen Green, and their companies, 
mot only because he understood they 
were making cash payments directly to 
'the Governor, but also because . Wolff 
was receiving money from certain illegal 
dealings that he had with Matz and 
Green that did not involve Governor 
Agnew. Conversely, one engineering firm 
.was disfavored by Wolff because in his 
view that firm had taken postions con- 
trary to the best interests of the Com- 5, 
mission. 

.7 The evidence accumulated to date,/ 
both testimonial and documentary, es- 
tablishes that Hammerman obtained, and/ 
split with Mr. Agnew and Wolff, cash 
payments from seven different engineer- 
ing firms in return for State engineering' 
contracts, and from one financial in- 
stitution in return for a lucrative ar- 
rangement with the State involving the' 
financing of certain ’State bonds. Those', 
.seven engineering firms and the one fi-; 
nancial institution will not be named in. 
.this statement in order.to avoid.possible 5 
prejudice to several presently an-., 
ticipated prosecutions. ,. *jt 

! It is worth - noting, however, that Ham-’ 

t er man specifically recalls discussing: 

ith Mr. Agnew whether or nor the 
particular financial institution would Se 
awarded the lucrative State bond busi-i 
ness, and that during that discussion 
Mr. Agnew commented that the princi-. 
pais at the particular financial institution 
in question were “a cheap bunch” who' 
-don’t give you any money.”’ Mr. Agnew 
informed Hammerman that he did not 
intend to award that institution the bond 
business in question unless a substantial ’ 
“contribution” were made. Hammerman 
carried that message to the appropriate 
person; a substantial cash “contribution”, 
was made; the institution got the bond, 
business. j 

1 Green and Matz 'Contributions 

. Hammerman also remembers that, 5 
While Mr. Agnew was Governor, Ham- : 
merman observed that Allen Green and; 
Lester Matz, two engineers whom he had ' 
known for some time, were receiving 
very substantial amounts of State Bonds; 
work. Hammerman mentioned that fact 
to Wolff and, since he had not received' 
any money from Green and Matz, asked 
'Wolff if he should approach them. Both; 
Green and Matz had indicated to Wolff ': 
that they were approach them. Both 
Green and Matz had indicated to Wolff 
that they were making their paymerits, 
’directly to the Governor. Wolff there-.- 
fore told Hammerman that both Green 
and Matz were making "contributions”', 
and that Hammerman should “stay; 
away.” Hammerman did so. 

It is Wolff’s understanding and be- 
lief that both Green and Matz continued; 
to make cash payments directly to Mr!‘ 
Agnew after he had become Vice Presi- 
dent. Wolff; bases this conclusion on 
conversations that he has had' with both 
Green and Matz since January, 1969, 
,in which each of them has indicated to 
Wolff that he had made payments di-. 
rectly to. the Vice President. 

At a certain point, which Wolff be- . 
lieves was after Mr. Agnew’s election, 
as Vice President in November, 1968, 
but prior to his inauguration as Vice; 
President on January 20, 1969, Mr. Ag- , 


new asked 'Wolff to determine the de- 
tails of payments that had been made 
by the State Roads Commission under 
his administration to the engineering 
company owned and operated by Allen 
Green. Wolff then discussed this request* 
with Green, who subsequently prepared; 
a list that he submitted to Wolff. Wolff.'; 
then prepared a final list, a copy or du- 
plicate of which he gave to Mr. Agnew. 
.When Wolff handed Mr. Agnew the list,; 
they did not discuss it to any extent,/' 
according to i Wolff's present recollec-, 
tion.-Mr. Agnew just put it away. ; 

' ’ Wolff would testify that much of his 5 
understanding concerning Mr. Agnew’s ? 
1 actions and reactions to specific situa-, 
tions was inferential, since he and Mr.-? 
Agnew did not discuss Wolff’s relation-. 5 
ship with Hammerman or others or. the, 
fact that he and Mr. Agnew were act-, 
ing, either jointly or individually, in a. 
corrupt manner. Wolff believes his rela- 
tionship with Mr. Agnew flourished be- 
cause of their mutual sensitivity to their 
own positions and their mutual respect 5 
for one another. He does r^all, how*, 
ever,' an occasion on which ,ie was in- 
the Governor’s office in the State House. 
Governor Agnew and he. were standing 
in front of the fireplace after a meet-, 
.ing, and the Governor said to Wolff in ; 
substance: “Look after yourself but be 
■ careful.!’ 

II. The relationship between 
Mr. Agnew and Allen Green. 

; Allen Green is the president and one 
of the principal owners of Green Asso- 
ciates, Inc., a Maryland engineering 
company Which has, over the, years, 
performed varioi ,« ypes of engineering 
work. . • 

•" Green has signed a formal written 
agreement with the Government under, 
which he has agreed to plead guilty 
to a criminal felony violation of the 
Internal Revenue Code that will expose 
him to a maximum sentence of three 
years in prison. He has given the Gov- 
ernment his complete cooperation in 
this investigation. In return, the Govern-' 
irient has promised him that he will not' 
be prosecuted for any offense related 
to this investigation other than the one' 
to which he will plead guilty, and that, 
at his sentencing the Government will 
bring his cooperation to the attention 
of the Court. The Government has ex- 
pressly refused to promise Green that 
it will recommend to the Court at his 
sentencing that he be placed on pro- 
bation. 

At the Government’s request, Green' 
has executed a sworn written state- 
ment detailing his relationship with Mr. 
Agnew. Green’s testimony, the corrobo- 
rative testimony of other witnesses, and 
various corroborative documents would 
prove the following: 

Green has been ah engineer in Mary- 
land for 21 years. During this period, 
he has often made cash payments on 
behalf of his company in return for 
various State and. local consulting con-- 
tracts and in order to remain eligible 
for further contracts. He used cash (or’ 
the simple reason that checks could, 
have been traced and might have led 
to the discovery of these illegal pay--! 
ments. These payments formed a pat-> 

• tern over the years and . reflected his. 1 
•understanding, based upon experience,! 
of the system in which a firm such as ; 
his had to participate in order to, in- . 
..sure its survival and growth- in the ’ 
State of Maryland. This system had: 
developed long ago in Maryland and 1 
.in other States as well. 

Engineering contracts have not been: 
awarded on the basis of public bids- in 
Maryland. Instead, the selection of engl-' 
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ij neers for State roads contracts has 
rested exclusively in the discretion of 
public officials — in Maryland, the Gov- 
j emor and the members', of the State 
Roads Commission. They- have had 
I virtually absolute control. There are 
many engineering companies which seek j 
contracts, but price competition was not ■ 
allowed under the ethical standards of; 
! this profession until October of 1971.' 
Therefore, engineers are very vulner- 
able to pressure from public officials for 
both lejjal and illegal payments. An_ 
engineer 1 who refuses to pay can be' 
deprived of substantial public work 
without effective recourse, and one who 
pays can safely expect that he will be; 
i rewarded. ■ ■ ■ ■< 

. j . A few companies developed in time] 

! a isze, expertize, and stature that insul- 

] ated them to some extent from this sys- 

I tem. One or two developed an expertise, 

I . for example, in large bridge design, that; 

! other local companies could not match, j 

i One or 'two grew so large and had> 

1 been awarded ’so many substantial con-< 

tracts that the State could not do with- 
; I out their services unless out-of-state.- 

; Consultants were, employed. In these 

ways, a few companes in effect “grad- 
uated” in time from the system to a 
position of lesser vulnerability, and they, 
i could afford to resist and perhaps in 

! some instances, refuse to participate. In 

! fact, Green believed that his own com- 

i pany was in recent years in the process 

1 of moving into this class. . .. 

j It was seldom necessary, in Green’s 
experience, for there to be any express 
| prior agreement between an engineer 
i j and a public official in Maryland. Under 
! this system, which each State adminis-, 
tration perpetuated, the connection be-, 
tween payments and contracts rested on 
a largely tacit understanding under 
which engineers knew that if they did 
not. pay, they would not receive very 
i many contracts and that if they did pay,, 
they would receive favored treatment.] 
Therefore, when .a politician requested: 
i a payment or when an engineer offered, 
one, it was not necessary for anyone, 
expressly to refer to the connection be-, 
tween payments and contracts because. 

! everyone understood the system, and 
could rely upon it without actually 
talking about it. • [ 

j Green came to know Spiro T. Agnew; 

in mid-1963, when Mr. Agnew was 
, the County Executive for Baltimore; 

County, Maryland- Although his com- 
i ’pany received some, engineering, con- 
j tracts from the county, Green does nob. 

! recall making any cash payments to Mr. 
Agnew or to anyone in his administra-, 
tion during these years. Green culti-" 
vated his relationship with Mr. Agnew. 

■ and- occasionally had lunch with him.. 

By 1966, they had developed a close 1 
j relationship. - ^ 

j \ In connection with Mr, Agnew’s sue-.; 

; cessful 1966 campaign for Governor, 

i Green gave him approximately $8,000 

] to $10,000 in campaign contributions.. 

: He did so in part because he genuinely, 

admired Mr. Agnew and believed that 
J he would, make an excellent Governor., 
He also knew, however, that Mr. Ag-, 

} new would be grateful for his support, 
and lie anticipated that Mr. Agnew 
i would express his gratitude by giving 
i the Green company state work if h®. 

were elected. !. 

j After the inauguration, Green met 

j with Governor Agnew on several occa- 
sions in his new offices, usually in Bal- : 
timore, but sometimes in Annapolis. At 
one of these meetings Governor Agnewi 
i expressed his concern about the substan- 
tial financial obligations and require- 
1 ments imposed upon him, by virtue, of 


his hew position. He told Green that, asl 
the titular leader of the Republican 
party in Maryland, he would need sub- 
stantial funds in order to support his 
own political organization. In addition, 
he believed that he would be called 
upon to provide financial assistance to 
other Republican candidates around the 
state. 

Furthermore, he complained that it 
was extremely difficult for a person In' 
his limited financial situation to bear 
the personal expenses of high public of- 
fice, in the sense that his new posi- 
tion would require him, he believed, to 
adopt and maintain a life style that was 
beyond his means. He said that he had 
served as County Executive at substan- 
tial financial sacrifice because of the, 
small salary and that, although the- 
Governor’s salary represented an in- 
crease in income, it would Still be insuf- 
ficient td meet the additional demands- 
that he believed' his new position would 
impose upon him. . 

Complaints by Agnew 

This was neither the first nor the 
last occasion upon which Mr. Agnew 
mentioned to Green his concern about 
his personal financial difficulties. He' 
had voiced similar complaints while 
[County Executive, and he continued; 
from time to time to mention his per- 
sonal financial difficulties thereafter. 

Green inferred from what Mr. Agnew 
said, the manner, in which he said it, 
and their respective positions that he 
was being invited in a subtle but clear' 
way to make, payments. He, therefore,, 
replied that he recognized Mr. Agnew’s 
financial problems and realized he was 
not a wealthy man. Green told him that 
his company had experienced successful 
growth and would probably continue 
to benefit from public work under the; 
Agnew administration. He, therefore, of-, 
fered to make periodic cash payments] 
to Governor Agnew, who replied that! 
he - would appreciate such assistance 
very much. ; 

• - On the basis of Green’s experience,' 
he had developed a policy that, where 
required, he would make payments in] 
amounts that did not exceed an average 
of 1 per cent of the fees that his com- 
pany received on public engineering, 
contracts. This informal calculation in-, 
eluded legitimate political contributions 
as well as cash payments. He knew that. 1 
many politicians believed that engineers; 
were wealthy and often demanded pay- 
ments in much greater amounts, fre- 
quently 5 per cent and sometimes high- 
er. Although he believed that some en- 
gineers made payments in these amounts 
he knew that such percentages were 
unrealistic, given the economics of the 
engineering , industry. An engineering 
firm could not, in his judgment, make, 
a profit on public work if payments, 
in these excessive percentages were 
made. He had come to the conclusion, 
that his company could' not afford to 
pay more than 1 per cent and, in areas' 
where more was demanded, he. had 
simply refused to pay and had sought 
work elsewhere. 

Therefore, Green calculated, largely 1 
In his head,_ that it would be appro-, 
priate for him to make approximately 
six payments a year to Mr. Agnew in 
amounts of $2,000, $2,500 or $3,000 
each. 

•The exact amount to Green for such 
purposes at the time of 'the payment. 
After the meeting at which this subject, 
had first been discussed, Green sched- 
uled appointments with Governor Ag- 
new approximately six times a year. 

At the first such meeting, he handed 
an envelope. , to’ Governor , Agnew that 


contained between $2,000 and $3,00(5 ini 
cash. Green told the Governor that; 
he was aware of his financial prob- 
lems and wished to be of assistance to 
him. Governor Agnew accepted the en-., 
velope, placed it in either his desk, 
drawer or his coat pocket, hnd ex- ' 
pressed his gratitude. Over the next, 
two years, they gradually said, less and; 
less to each other about each pay-’l 
ment; Green would merely hand him an- 
envelope and Governor Agnew would 
place it in either his desk drawer dr] 
his coat pocket with little or no discus-J 
sion about it. '• J 

During, these meetings. Green and’ 
Governor Agnew would discuss a num-’ 
her of matters, but . Green almost al- ! 
ways made it a .point to discuss state; 
roads contracts with him. Indeed.Green’sj 
principal purpose in meeting with himi 
was always to increase the amount of- 
work that his company received from 5 
the state. They Would discuss state. con-] 
tracts in general, and frequently, spe-j ■ 
cific ' upcoming road and bridge con- 1 
•tracts in particular. Green would ex-’ 
-press his desire that his company re-' 1 
ceive consideration for proposed 'work'' 
and would occasionally ask for specific- 
contracts that he knew were scheduled' 
to be awarded by the State Roads Com- 
mission. Green knew from experience, 

, and. from what he learned from Wolff; 
that Governor Agnew played a substan-.’ 
tial role in the selection of engineers, 

-for State Roads Commission work. Gov-]! 
emor Agnew would often tell him in' 
these meetings that his company could] 

: expect to receive substantial work gen- ) 
erally, and on occasion, he promised. 
Green specific contracts. On other oe-j 
casions, however, Governor Agnew. 
would tell Green that a contract had al- 
ready been or was to be committed to.] 
another company. .! 

Green admits that his principal pur- ; 
pose in making payments to Governor,' 
Agnew was to influence him to select 
the Green Company for as many state, 
roads contracts as possible. Based- upon 1 
his many years of experience, it was ; 
his belief that such’ payments would 
probably be necessary and certainly, 
helpful ip obtaining substantial amounts ; 
of State Roads commission work. , ‘ 
With one exception (to be related : 
later in’this statement), Mr. Agnew nev- 
er expressly stated to Green that there 
was any connection between the pay- , 
ments and the selection of the Green ] 
company for State contracts. According 
to Green, the understanding was a tacit 
one, based upon their respective posi-. 
tions and their mutual recognition of . 
the realities of the system; their rela-; • 
tionship was such that it was unnec-] 
essafy for them to discuss onenly the 1 ' 
understanding under which i „se pay-.; 
ments were given and received. The', 
circumstances were that Green gave; 
Governor Agnew cash payments in sub- 
stantial amounts and asked for con- 
tracts, and from time -to time, Governor. 
Agnew told him that contracts would, 
be awarded to the Green company. 

Green paid Governor Agnew approx-' 
imately $11,000 in each of the years; 
he served as Governor of Maryland) 

(1967 and 1968). Green generated the' 
necessary cash to make these payments, 
through his company by various means 
that violated thejnternai Revenue Code’, 
and that were designed to obscure the- 
purpose for which the cash was used.; 

Green also recalls that during the’.; 
early part of the Agnew Administra- 
tion, the Governor occasionally asked- 
him to evaluate the competency of cer- . 
tain engineering companies which . he- 
was considering for State Roads Com- 
mission work. On at least one occasion. 
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the Governor also asked him if certain' 
companies could be counted upon to 
provide v financial assistance if States 
work were received. 

Under the Agnew Administration, the' 
Green company received substantial: 
/work ’from the Maryland State Roads 
Commission. It was awarded approxi- 
matelylO contracts, with, fees approxi- 
| mating, $3, 000, 000 to $4,000,000. j 

i On a few occasions during these years 
Green was asked by Jerome B. Wolff 
if he wasi taking care of his “obligations”, 
with respect to the substantial State 
work tha,t the Green company was re-, 
ceiving and Green -replied that he was. 

;• Green saw little or nothing of Gover- ; 
nor Agnew between his nomination as 
the Republican candidate for Vice Pres-' 
ident in the summer of 1968 and the, 
election in November. He made some, 
campaign contributions by check to the 
•Nixon-Agnew tickefrin the 1968 election. 

List of Contracts Prepared • 

i In November or December, 1968, after- 
Mr. Agnew was elected Vice President’ 
but before his inauguration, Wolff came! 
•to Green with a list that he had pre-.( 
pared of- the contracts -that the Green ; 
company had received from the State 
Roads Cbmmission under the Agnew: 
administration. Wolff told Green that- 
Governor Agnew had asked him to ore-- 
‘pare the list, and Green concluded that : 
the list had been requested and could; 
’possibly be ’used as a means of assess- 
ing what he owed to Governor Agnew, 
:in return for those contracts. , l 

j, Wolff and Green discussed the con- 
tracts and fees and, in effect, bargained,, 
about the matter. Green argued that 
'some of the contracts that appeared 
on the list had in fact been awarded- 
to his company under the Tawes ad- 
ministration and that the Agnew admin-; 
istration was simply implementing a 
contract for which the selection ■ had. 
been made previously. Wolff, however,, 
reminded him that the Agnew adminis- 
tration could have canceled at least, 
some of the contracts, or could have 
awarded portions . of the contracts tb 
other firms. Subsequently, Green pre- ; 
pared a revised list, of his own and; 
submitted it to Wolff. ' i 

, Some time thereafter, but still before! 
the 'inauguration, Green met with the 
Vice President-elect in his Baltimore; 
Governor’s office. He gave Mr. Agnew , 
a payment during the meeting. Mr. Ag- 
new began, the conversation by making 
some reference to the list and indi- ; 
cated that the Green company had re-, 
ceived a lot of work from the State 
Roads Commission. Mr. Agnew said that 
.he was glad that things had worked 
out that, way. ; 

He then reiterated that he had been.; 
unable to improve his financial situa-i 
'tion during his two years as Governor 
and that, although his salary as Vice 
President would be higher than his sal-' 
ary as' Governor, he expected that the 
social and other demands of the office 
would substantially increase his person- 
al expenses. For these reasons, he said, 
he hoped that Green would be able to 
continue the financial- assistance that 
-he had been providing to him over the 
preceding two years, and, Mr. Agnew 
continued, he hoped he could be helpful 
io Green with respect to Federal work. 

' This was the only occasion upon 
which Green can now recall that Mr., 
Agnew made any such express state- 
ment to him about the connection be- 
tween payments and favojs. Green aid 
hot believe that it was necessary ex- 
pressly to refer to' specific favors in 
return for, payments. Indeed, through- 


out Mr. Agnew’s gubernatorial tenure,’ 
it had never been necessary to state 
expressly that Green would receive any- 
thing in return for the payments that! 
he had made, because a tacit under- 
standing on this matter was more' than 
sufficient to satisfy Green and to ac- 
complish, his purposes. 

, Green replied by telling Mr. AgneW, 
that’ he would be willing to continue to 
be of financial assistance, but that he, 
was not certain that he could continue 
to make payments in amounts as great’ 
as those he had made during the previ- 
ous two years. Green knew that con-'; 
tracts awarded by the Agnew adminis- 
tration would generate income to his, 
Company over the next several years, 
and that therefore he could continue, 
to make payments for several years.’ 
Green also hoped that his company’s: 
Federal work might increase in amount, 
as a result of Vice President Agnew’s, 
efforts on his behalf. • ’ 

He did tell Mr. Agnew of one im- 
portant concern: that the new adminis- 
tration in Annapolis might take credit,- 
for, ’and possibly demand payments iraj 
connection with, projects that had ac- 
tually been awarded to the Green com-, 
pany by the Agnew administration. Mr. , 
Agnew, however, confidently indicated, 
that he did not believe that would hap-! 
pen. . '• 

Green continued to make cash pay- 
ments to Mr. Agnew after he became 
Vice President. Payments were made 
three or four times a year and were 
personally delivered , to Mr. Agnew by. 
Green either in the Vice Presidents of- 
fice in the Executive Office Building in 
Washington or at his apartment in the; 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington., 
Green made his last payment during the 
Christmas season in December of 1972. 

! As Green recalls it, these payments in-, 
variably amounted to $2,000 each. As, 
•before, the money was always in a plain , 
envelope, and the twq men were always 
, alone when the payment was made. ! 

Fearful on Tapes 

■ Green particularly recalls the first;' 
oocasion upon which he paid money to ■ 
Mr. Agnew in his offices in the Execu- : 
tive Office Building. Green was quite 
impressed with Mr. Agnew’s office and’ 
position and felt very uncomfortable ! 
about the transaction that was. about' 
■to occur, In addition, Green had some • 
concern thfit the conversation between 
him and Vice President Agnew might 
be overheard or even taped. For all of 
these reasons, Green did not believe 
that it was appropriate or wise to con- 
! ,tinue to speak of personal financial as-' 
sistance. Therefore, he stated to the 
Vice President that this money was’ part : 
of his continuing and unfulfilled com- ’ 
mitment to Mr. Agnew with respect to 
“political contributions.” Thereafter, , 
. Green usually made a similar statement; 
when he delivered money to Mr. Agnew 
in his Executive Office Building offices, 
Green recalls that on the first occasion- 
he made such a statement to Mr.: 
Agnew. Green raised, his eyes to the’ 
’ceiling in order silently to suggest to. 
Mr. Agnew the reason for the unusual , 
and inaccurate statement. 

) In 1969 and 1970, Green paid Mr. : 
Agnew $8, 000- a year, four payments of 
$2,000 each in both years. In 1971 and- 
1972, he paid Mr. Agnew $6,000 a yea*,'' 
three payments of $2,000 each in both' 
years. 

In Green’s meetings with . Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew, he frequently asked about' 1 
Federal engineering contracts for his 
company, and Mr. Agnew generally in- 
dicated to him that he was attempting 
to e as helpful as he could. Green soon 
realized, however, that the Vice Presi- 


dent did, nqt exercise any substantiaf 
control over Federal work, and, in fact,! 
* the Green company received only one; 
.Federal job during this period. 

The paymepts were discontinued after: 
December 1972, because of the irivesti-j 
Ration conducted by the United States! 
’Attorney’s office into corruption in,' 
Baltimore County, Maryland. j 

Over the six year period between 1966; 
’.and 1972, Green’s cash payments to Mr.; 
Agnew totalled approximately $50,000. ■ 

; III. The relationship between' 
Mr. Agnew and Lester Matz. .1 

Lester Matz has been an engineer in, 
Maryland for approximately 24 years. 
He is the president of Matz, Childs and 
; Associates, Inc., and Matz, Childs and As- 
sociates of Rockville, Inc., two Mary-, 
land engineering companies.. John C. ; 
Childs is his principal business associ-’ 
.ate in these two companies. Matz has, 
tendered his complete cooperation to the, 
Government in this investigation. The 
Government has not entered into any; 
agreement with him as to what consid- j 
eration, if any, he may expect in re-j 
turn for his cooperation, other than the! 
.assurance that his own truthful disclos-j 
ures to the Government will not be 
used against him in any criminal pros- 
ecution. At the Government’s request. 
Matz has eecuted a sworn written state- • 
ment that recounts his relations hip with; 
Mr. Agnew. His testimony, the corrobor- i 
ative testimony of Childs- and other 
witnesses, and various corroborative! 
documents, would prove the following: j 
. Between 1956 and 1963, Matz and 
Childs supplied various engineering serv-j 
ices to private developers, principally 5 
in the metropolitan Baltimore area. Al-< 
■though they wanted to do as much pub- ; 
lie, work as possible for the Baltimore ; 
County Government, they found it ex-/ 
tremely difficult to receive any substan-'j 
tial amount of county work. They ob- : 
served that a relatively small number ' 
of engineering companies received most’ 
of the substantial county engineering 
.work during these years, and that most, ' 
if; not all, of these companies were; 
closely associated with CoUnty Admin- ! 
istration or public officials. They simply; 
could not break into this group, despite 1 
their repeated efforts to do so. 

They, therefore, welcomed Mr. Ag-i 
new’s candidacy for Baltimore County; 
Executive in 1962 because they be*; 
lieved that 'his election would present' 
their company with an opportunity to! 
be one of the few engineering com- 
panies that, they believed,' would in-1 
evitabiy form around his administra-i 
tion and receive most of the substan-1 
tial county engineering work. Matz had 
khown Mr. Agnew casually for possibly 
two. years, and during the Lj 2 cam-, 
paign, he and Childs made a $500 cash; 
contribution directly to Mr. Agnew. ■ ■; 

Prior to the 1962 election, Matz had; 
also worked professionally with one of; 
Mr. Agnew’s close associates. Indeed, by; 
this time the three of them (Mr. Agnew, . 
Matz and the close associate) had al- 
ready begun to develop what would in , 
the next four years become a close ' 
personal friendship. Very shortly after,; 
Mr. Agnew assumed office as Couijty ! 
Executive for Baltimore County, Matz 
was contacted by the close associate. ; 
During this conversation the. close *a4-/ 
.sociate told Matz that the two of th^rp 
were going to make a lot of money 
under the Agnew administration. Af- 
! though he did not elaborate on tfilk 
comment, Matz inferred from whatKhb 
said during this conversation that untjer 
the Agnew administration, the two of 
.them could expect substantial favors 
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from the Baltimore County govemmferif? 

Shortly thereafter, Matz was invited 
by the close associate to meet with -Mr. 
Agnew. At this. meeting there was ito 
specific discussion about payments dor 
county work, but Mr. Agnew told MStz 
‘that he had a lot of "confidence” irnhiS 
close associate. Matz inferred from what 
Mr., AgnevV said during this meeting 
that he should work through the close 
associate and make any payments 
through him. ■ o.t 

After. Mr. Agnew became County Ex- 
ecutive, the close associate contacted 
Matz and asked him to prepare, a chart 
which would set forth the amountsiof 
money that could reasonably be lext 
pected from engineers on the various 
kinds and sizes of consulting contracts 
that the county generally awarded. Md.fi: 
calculated the profits that could gem 
erally. be anticipated under the various 
types of contracts, and he determined 
that, on the average, 5 per cent of tbfe 
fee was not unreasonable, although .the 
percentage varied depending on the size 
and nature of the contract. He gave.!& 
copy of the. chart to the close aSSiS 
■date. . 

The chart showed the expected profit 
on each type' of contract and the per- 
centage that engineers could reasonaS® 
afford to pay on it. Matz later shovfea 
his retained copy of this schedule'.^ 
Mr. Agnew in his office and told him that 
he had given a copy to the close asso- 
ciate. Mr. Agnew looked at the chart aft d 
thanked Matz for his effort on the rriait-- 
ter. Matz cannot recall today whetlfej 1 . 
Mr. Agnew returned the copy to 

'C*J 

Not ‘Political Contributions’ yfc 

When Matz gave a copy of this sched-l 
ule to the close associate, he was toltE 
that he would be expected to make pay 5 
ments to the close associate for county*' 
contracts. The close associate said that 
as Matz’s company received fees frfifrf 
the county, payments were to be made 
to him in the appropriate percentage 
5 per cent on engineering contracts and 
2 V 2 per cent on surveying contracts. He 
led Matz to believe that this mohey 
would be given to Mr. Agnew. These 
payments were not described by tftl 
close associate as “political contribu- 
tions;'’ they were payments made in nM 
turn for contracts. - : . to 

Thereafter, Matz discussed this propil 
osition with Childs. They- were not staw 
prised that payments would-be necessary! 
because it was generally understood that?; 
engineers had been making such payH 
ments for consulting work in a numbcnh 
of Maryland jurisdictions. They agreed; 
that this would be a satisfactory arfj 
rangement. In fact, they were delighted: 
that they would be among the small-; 
group of engineers who would be close' 
to the Agnew administration and that; 
they would, therefore, receive theift 
share of the substantial county engineer 
Ing consulting work. Although the 5 per 
cent payments were not insubstantial.^ 
the company could afford to make thep),- 
and Matz and Childs both believed tha^j 
the payments would make a substantial 
difference in the amount of work thg^, 
their company would receive from tjjg. 
county. - >7 

During the balance of Mr.- Agaewl-'l 
tenure, as County Executive, Matz ap^ 
Childs would find out what contra?^ 
were coming up in the county; aiaj ( 
,Matz would then contact the close 
Isociate' to ask him for as many of thes^ 
Contracts as possible. The close associate 
always seemed well aware of the wofk 
'to be let, and, from time to time, hW 
,\vould advise Matz that his company* 
'had been awarded a particular contract/ 
Matz then knew that, under their ar-;' 
fangement, the necessary payments were 
j|ue, and he would therefore deliver tfii 1 


required cash payments personally td 
the close associate in the latter's offic’6 1 / 
On most occasions, Matz placed tlfe 1 
..necessary cash in plain white enveloped? 
1 Usually he. paid in installments rath&f 1 
than in one total payment in advancey 
Matz and Childs believed that even W 
they had refused to make these pajb* 
ments, their company would have riP 
ceived some comty contracts, but that? 
as before, the company would not hav£ : 
received any substantial amount of worit 1 
In short, they believed that the pay 01 
ments made a great difference in t.m? ; 
amount of work they received. 

' 0? 

Methods of Raising Cash I31T 

At first Matz and Childs personally/ 
generated the necessary cash’ to makeP 
these payments. As the size of ttt8/ 
various cashpayments theywere making® 
increased, however, they found it necM 
essary to employ other methods ' by 
which to generate these cash funds iiV< 
their compansy. These methods violated® 
the Internal Revenue Code and were® 
During the first year or two of th#i 
which the cash was used. y 

Agnew administration in Bltimorei 
County,, the company’s county work in»r 
creased.. Matz, however, was not satis^ 
fied because he believed that his comp 
pany was entitled to an even larger 
share of the county’s work, due to his. 
reliability in making payments. He tol<ji 
the .close, associate that he was distf . 
satisfied, and the close associate arj, 
ranged a meeting with Mr. Agnew ; ; . 7 e 
The three men met at Mr. Agnew’,s> 
house.At this meeting, Matz complained^ 
that his company had not receive^ 
enough county work. Both Mr. Agnew;, 
and the close associate . promised tha,t, 
tliey would help the company to re-i 
ceive more county work, and in par- 
ticular, Mr. Agnew told him that he ( 
would speak on Matz’s behalf to th'S' 
appointed county officials who ,wer| 
nominally responsible for the selection/ 
of engineers, for county consulting cori- 
tracts. 

In the 1966 gubernatorial cavaighf 
Matz and Childs made campaign con- 
tributions to Mr. Agnew, in part be-, 
cause they believed that Mr. Agnew 
would make an excellent Governor. They, 
-also, however, had another substantial^ 
reason for supporting Mr. Agnew. Under,. 
Governor Tawes’s administration, theig, 
company had not received any substat]-, 
tial amount of work from the Maryland^, 
Pt-te Ro-ds Commission. They realiizeci 
that their inability to secure any stfb,-» 
stantial amount of state work was the 
result of the fact that they were not 
.among the small group of engineering 
firms that were closely associated with 
the Tawes administration and that had 
received most of the state work award- 
ed by that administration. Both men* 
'were, therefore . excited about Mr. Ag- 
new’s candidacy because they believed 
I that if he were to be elected Gornor, 

, their company could begin to receive 
^substantial amounts of work from the 
iState Roads Commission by continuing 
: to make payments to Mr. Agnew through' 
jhls agents. , 

{’ . Several months after the Agnew ad- 
ministration took office, the State Roads 
Commission began to generate new proj- 
ects and to award new contracts, and 
Matz s company began to receive sub- 
stantial amounts of State work. On sev- 
eral occasions during the spring and 
summer of 1967, the close associate 
called Matz and attempted to perpetuate 
the arrangment under which payments 
had been made for contracts in the 
past. Matz was reluctant, however, to 
continue this arrangment, for several 
reasons. « 


' First, he knew that if he paid Gov- 1 
ernor Agnew through any middleman, 
the credit to which he was entitled by 
virtue' of these payments would be 
somewhat diluted because the middle- 
man himself would receive a substantial 
portion of the credit. Second, he sus-i 
pected that the close associate had, 
without Mr. Agnew’s knowledge, re- ( 
tained for himself some of the money: 
that had been paid to him by Matz' 
between 1963 and 1966. Third, he knew! 
that Mr. Agnew believed that the close: 
associate 1 had given him poor advice : 
on certain matters that had resulted 
in bad publicity and embarrassment to: 
Mr. Agnew. ) 

Sometime early in Governor Agnew’s. 
administration, Matz met with Governor' 
Agnew alone in his offices. During this : 
Conversation Matz told Mr. Agnew that) 
he believed' that the close associate, 
lacked the discretion necessary safely: 
to represent. Mr. Agnew’s interests and 
that sooner or later- he would lead the 
two . of them into trouble. Therefore, 
rather than, continuing to pay through 
the close associate, Matz suggested that, 
his company establish a savings account' 
into which he would deposit the money; 
that he owed on State contracts. After) 
Mr. Agnew left office, Matz could pay! 

1 him the money accumulated in this ac- 
count, perhaps under the guise-of legal, 
fees. Governor Agnew liked the idea, 
and at a later meeting he referred to, 

. the idea again with approval. ; 

These factors and, in particular, these 
conversations with Mr. Agnew,. led Matz 1 
to conclude that he could dispense with, 
the close associate and pay Mr. Agnew 
' directly. He therefore told the cose as- 
sociate that he would take care of his 
^obligations directly. Subsequently, how-; 
ever, he abandoned the savings .account; 
idea because he. feared that it would) 
involve too many records of payments; 
and thereby lead to the disclosures of; 
the scheme.' Instead, he decided to! 
make his cash payments to Mr. 'Agnew; 
directly. . ; 

Taking Care of ‘Obligations’ 

The amount of work that Matz’s com-i 
pany received from the State Bonds 
Commission continued to increase sub- 
stantially, and, on at least one occasion., 
Matz was asked by Wolff if ht was - 
taking care of his “obligations” with re- 
spect to his contracts. Matz told Wolff: 
that he was taking care of his obliga- 
tions “directly.” J 

Although Matz’s company received 
several substantial State contracts in 
196 lj, he made no payments that year.) 
On the basis of his experince, he assume 
that he would have to pay 5 per cent; 
of the fees that his company received* 
from the State on these contracts. The 
contracts and fees that their company: 
was receiving from the State Roads; 
Commission were much more substantial, 
than those it had ever -received before? 
and Matz and Childs therefore decided- 
that they would defer paymnts until 
after they had received fees from the- 
State. 

No payment was made until the sum-/ 
mer of 1968, by which time Matz knew 
that he was behind in his obligations. 
He was anxious to fulfill them ’because 
he wanted to maintain’his reputation me 
a man. who could be trustd to fulfill 
his obligations, in order to nsure that 
he wuld continue to receive substantial, 
amounts of. work from the State Roads 
Commission. Although his company was 
,in a financial position to make the large 
payment that was due, he knew that it 
wdhld be extremely difficult to gnerate 
safely the substantial amount of neces- 
sary cash, particularly if he continued 
to rely exclusively upon his usual.meth- 
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!bds for generating the money with which 
to make cash payments, 
i Outside the Company 

i- Sometime in late June or early July,: 
1968, ' Matz calculated that he owed 
’ Governor Agnew approximately $20,000 
, on the basis of 5 per cent of the fees 
th4t hrs company had already received 
from the state. He reviewed this calcu- 
lation with Childs, who agreedwithit.; 
They did" not believe that they could, 
safely generate this amount of cash fro 
within the : company and, therefore, de-; 
cided to go outside the company. 

, Matz approached an old client and 
friend of his who was in a business in 
which he customarily dealt in large' 
sums of cash. Since Matz knew that he: 
would be receiving substantial fees from! 
the state within the'next several months, ' 
on which he would owe Governor Agnew.. 
.approximately an additional $10,000, he : 
told his friend that he needed $30,000 
in cash in the very near future. He did'- 
hot disclose to his -friend why he needed j 
this money. ' 

They , agreed upon the following] 
scheme: Matz’s company would by cor--- 
porate check “lend” his friend $30,000;'- 
his friend would ten generate $30,000- 
in cash through his own company which 
he would jetum to Matz. The “loan” i 
would be repaid to Matz's company by| 
$1,700 quarterly checks for principal! 
and Matz would return these “loan* 
repayments” to his friend in cash.- This' 
scheme was satisfactory to Matz be-; 
.cause his regular procedures were ade- 
quate to generate $1,700 in cash on al 
'quarterly' has is. } 

, The friend reluctantly agreed to assist ■ 
-Matz in this manner.' He immediately , 
generated $20,000 in cash, which he de- ] 
livered to Matz. Matz v showed this , 
$20,000 in cash to Childs before he de-; 
Tivered it to Governor Agnew. The. 1 
.friend promised -that he would supply, 
Matz with the additional $10,000 in cash : 
as soon as he could generate it, and he 
did so within the following several! 

months. Thereafter, the “loan” repay- 
ment scheme was implemented. 

Matz then called Governor Agnew’s 
office and set up an appointment with 
i the Governor. The meeting occurred in 
I mid-July, 1968. Matz met with the Gov- 
ernor alone in his office and handed. 

; him a maniia envelope that contained 
$2 0,000 in cash. Matz expressed his ap- 
preciation, for the substantial state con-- 
tracts that his cmpany had received 
•and told the Governor that the envelope 
contained the money that his company' 

- “owed” in connect'ibn with these con- 

* tracts. The meeting was a very short' 
/one and very little else was said. 

: To the best of Matz’s present recol- 
lection, he made rio further payments 
for state work to Mr. Agnew while 
;he was Governor of Maryland. During th- 
■ 1968 national campaign, however, Matz’ 

• firm contributed to Mr. Agnew’s cam- 
paign. He also acted as a fund raiser 
for Mr. Agnew in 1868. Matz also re- 
calls that at some point in 1967, Go vern- 
•or Agnew. called him -and asked him to 
contribute $5,000 to Newlson Rockefeii-: 
er’s campaign for the Republican, Presi- 
dential nomination, a campaign, which 
Mr. Agnew was then publicly supportin 
,.Matz asked if he 'wanted cash or a 
check, and Mr. Agnew asked for a check 

; which Matz Subsequently sent to him. ■ 
'When Rockefeller later withdrew, Mr. 
;Agnew returned themoney to Matz with 
a letter. 

s A couple of months after Mr. Agnew 
had assumed the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, Matz decided that it was time for 
his company to make another payment 
in connection with contracts that had 


been awarded by the State" of Maryland 
under the Agnw administration. He 
was willing to make this payment, even’ 
though Mr. Agnew no longer controlled 
the contracts awarded by the Maryland: 
;State Roads Commission, because he 
wanted to maintain his reputation as a 
man who would meet his obligations in 
order to influence Vice President Agnew 
to assist him in securing federal en- 
gineering contracts for -his company. 

Appointment Set Up ' ; 

Matz called the Vice President’s office 
in Washington and set. up an appoint- 
ment to meet with Mr. Agnew. On a 
piece of yellow legal-size paper, Matz 
calculated the sum then owed to Mr. 
Agnew for work received by Matz’s 
company from the State of Maryland. 
He took this piece of paper with him 
when he went to the Vice President’s 
office. He met with Mr. Agnew, showed 
him the calculations, and briefly re- 
viewed them for him. He then handed 
him an envelope, containing approxi-, 
mately $10,000 in cash. Matz told him 
that the envelope conteained the money' 
that his company "owed” in connection 
with the State Roads Comission con- 
tracts that he had been awarded under 
Mr. Agnew’s administration in Annapo- 
lis. Mr. Agnew placed this envelope in; 
his . desk drawer. - , ; j 

Matz also told the Vice President 
.that the company might “owe” him, 
more mqney m the future as- these con- 
tracts continued to generate fees, and 
that he would fulfill these obligations. , 
iThey agreed that Matz was to call Mr! 1 
Agnew’s secretary when he was ready, 
to make the next payment and to tell 
iher that he had more '"Information” for 
Mr. Agnew. This was to be a signal 
to Mr. Agnew that Matz had more mon- 
ey- for him. After , this meeting, Matz 
/returned to Baltimore and told Childs 
of the payment. He also told Childs that 
he was shaken by his own actions be-, 
.cause he had just made a pay-off to 
; the Vice President of the United States 
Matz also told Wolff, who was then 
, working or about to begin working on 
the Vice President’s staff, that he had 
made a direct payment to the. Vice 
President. 

Although. Matz believes that he made 
several additional cash payments total-,. 

' ling approximately' $5,000 to the Vice 
President, he'- never completely fulfilled 
:his obligations to M. Agnew with re-., 
spect to the State Roads Commission 
contracts, in part because Mr. Agnew-' 
-had very little, x if any, influence with ; 
respect toFederal engineeringcontractsl. 

Smetime in late 1970 or early 1971, 
Mtz. jreceived a. telephone, call from. 
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Soviet on Agnew Case: 
Typical of U.S. Politics 

Special tr> The New York Timei • 

MOSCOW, Oct.’ 18— The ' 
Soviet press, in its first ex- ; 
tended commentary on the ' 
; resignation of Vice President 
: Spiro T. Agnew, says that 
i the case was “a model illus- : 
S .tration of the pernicious and 3 
; all-pervading influence" of 
; money” in American politics. 1 
5 • The commentary, which 1 
yesterday in the Government f 
: newspaper Izvestia, was j 


the close associate who told him that 7 
there was an upcomingFederalproject 
and that some or all of the engineering 
contracts ;couid be controlled by the 
Vice President. He told Matz that, as 
usual, he would be expected to make] 
a payment' in order to receive a con-, 
tract. At first, Matz resisted on the; 
ground that he was entitled to this job' 
without a payment by virtue of his’, 
prior payments, but the close associate 
insisted, and Matz agreed to a payment 
of $2,500. Matz asked that the contract} 

: be awarded to a certain small company, 
in which Matz,. Childs and Associate^ 
had an interest, and that small com- 
pany was later awarded the contract.! 
Thereafter, Matz receiyed another tele-!' 
phone call from the close associate! 
during which they agreed that the pay-,-:' 
ment would be made in the Vice Presii 
dent’s office. * ,■ • *, {! 

Matz -contacted the president of they 
small company and explained that al. 
payment was necessary in connection; 
with the contract. The man at first 
balked and refused to make any such; 
payment, but Tie subsequently agreed, 
to participate. An appointment was then*' 
made for Matz to meet with Vice Presi-f 
dent Agnew in- the latter’s office ini' 
Washington. This meeting occurred in! 
the spring of. 1971. The evidence is< 
somewhat contradictory as to whether) 
,or not the close associate was present; 
at the meeting. Matz placed an envelope] 
containing the $2,500 cash on the Vice 
President’s jdesk and stated that thej 
envelope contained the money re- j 
quired for the contract. When he left! 
the meeting, the envelope had not been 5 
removed from 'the desk] but moments'* 
later Matz re-entered the office and! 
noticed that the envelope was gone. 
Matz receid $1,000 from the presi- 
dent of the small company as his con- 
tribution to this payment. . 

In the spring of 1972, the close asso- 
ciate called Matz and asked him for 
,$10,000 for the 1972 Nixon- Agnew cam- 
paign. Matz; declined. When the close j 
associate continued to pres mm, Matz j 
: complained about these solicitations to) 
Mr. Agnew, who told Matz to say that j 
he gave at the office. ’ | 

Respectfully submitted, 

SET CSC— 

; George Beall 

United States Attorney 

Barnet D.SkoInilt j 
, Assistant United States Attorney j 
Russell T. Baker, jr. 

Assistant United States Attorney ! 

Ronald S. Liebman I 

Assistant United States Attorney 
October 10, 1973 - 


j; striking because the Soviet I 
press, radio and television 
, have totally avoided com- 1 
ments on the Watergate 
. affair and had not mentioned 
charges against Mr. Agnew • 
until he resigned. Then, very 
brief, straight-forward news , 
ccounts of his resignation ■ 
were run. 

Izvestia advised the Soviet 
public that only high posi- 
tion and the Administra-" 
tion’s desire to avoil a 
scandalous trial had saved 
Mr. Agnew from imprison- 
ment. 
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Special to The New York Times 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 10 — Following' 
fire ihO texts of statements read, in- 
.United States District Court here to-. 
day by Attorney General Elliot L.-. 
Richardson, Vice President Agnew and v 
Federal. Judge Walter E. Hoffman in s 
connection with the sentencing of Mr, 
Agnew: ■ 

x: . . , ; 

_ Richardson Statement { 

, May it please the court, I am, like/ 
[every other participant in these pro- 
I ceedings, deeply conscious of the critical': 

I national, interests which surround them./ 
The agreement between the parties now 1 
! 'before the court is one which must be ; 
'just and honorable, and which must be ' 
perceived to be just and honorable, not ' 

. -simply ' to. the parties but above, all to ; 
the American people. 

' From the outset of the negotiations, 
which have culminated in these pro-/, 
ceedings, the Department of Justice has"; 
regarded as an integral requirement of 
cany agreement a full disclosure of the 
■surrounding circumstances; for only with 
knowledge of these circumstances can' 

1 the American people fairly judge the 
justice of the outcome. One critical 
> /component of these circumstances is, 

J r the Government’s evidence. In accord- 
ance, therefore, with the agreement of 
! /counsel, I offer for the permanent record 1 
i 'of these proceedings . an exposition of 
.:'ihe evidence accumulated by the in-; 

! /vestigation against the defendant con- 
: /ducted % the office of the United States, 
'Attorney for the District of Maryland as 
? of Oct. 10, 1973; Because this exposi- 
/ti’on is complete and detailed, it is suf- 
5ficient for present purposes simply to 
state that this evidence establishes a 
pattern of substantial cash payments to 
; the defendant during the period when 
t f-he served as Governor of Maryland 
; in return for engineering contracts with 
'The State of Maryland. Payments by the- 
principal in one large engineering firm 

* ’began while the defendant was County 
i r Executive of Baltimore County in the 
\ "’early nineteen-sixties and continued into 
j 11971. The evidence also discloses pay- 
ments by another engineer up to and 
^including December, 1972. None of the 

! Government’s major witnesses has been 
[promised immunity from prosecution, 
and each of the witnesses who would 
testify to having made direct payments 
to the Vice President has signed a sworn 

| statement subject to the penalties of 

| perjury. 

; / In the light of the serious wrongdoing! 

i shown by its evidence, the Government 

• might have insisted, it permitted by the, 

' court to do so, on pressing forward’ 

1 with the return of an indictment 

1 charging bribery and extortion. To have 

done this, however, would have been 
likely to inflict upon the nation serious! 
and permanent scars. If would have 
! been the defendant’s right to put the , 
prosecution to its proof. The Department 
j of Justice had conceded the ' power of! 

! Congress, once an indictment had been; 

; returned, to proceed by impeachment.; 

i The Congress could, well have elected 
to exercise this constitutional power. If' 
i the Congress chose not to act, the de-. 

' fendant could, while retaining office, 


either have insisted upon his right to 
■a trial by jury or have continued to 
contest the right of the Government to 
try an incumbent Vice President. Which- 
ever Of these courses were followed 
would have consumed not simply month 
but years — with potentially disastrous' 
consequences to vital interests of the' 
United States. Confidence in the', ade- 
quacy of our fundamental institutions 
would itself have been put to severe' 
trial. It is unthinkable that this nation 
.should have been required to endure’ 
the anguish and uncertainty of a pro- 
longed period in which the man next in 
’line of succession to the Presidency 
was fighting the charges brought against 
him by his own Government. , •/. 

, On the basis of these considerations,' 
I am saisfied that the public interest 
is better served -by this Courts accep- 
tance of the defendant’s plea of nolo 
> contencjere to a single count informa- 
tion charging income tax evasion. 

, There remains the . question of the 
: Government’s position toward the sen- 
tence to-belmposed. One possible course 
would haye been- to avoid this difficult 
and painful issue by declining to make 
an affirmative recommendation. It be- 
came apparent, however, in the course 
of the negotiations that, without such 
a recommendation no agreement could 
be achieved. No agreement could have 
been achieved, moreover, if that recom- 
mendation did not include an appeal 
for leniency. 

I am firmly convinced that in all the 
circumstances leniency is justified. I am 
keenly aware, first, of the historic 
magnitude of the penalties inherent in 

the Vice President’s resignation from his 
high office and his acceptance of a judg- 
ment of conviction for a felony. To pro-' 
pose that’ a man who has suffered these, 
penalties should, in addition, be . in- 
carcerated jn a penal institution, how- 
ever briefly, is more than I, as head of 
the Government’s prosecuting arm, can 
recommend or wish. 

Also deserving of consideration is the 
public service rendered by the defend- 
ant during more than four and one-half 
years as the nation’s second highest 
elected official. He has been an effective 
spokesman for the executive branch in 
the councils of state and local govern- 
ment. He has knowledgeably and articu- 
lately represented the United States in 
meetings with the heads of other gov- 
ernments. He has participated actively 
and constructively in the deliberations 
of the Government in a diverse range of- 
fields. ' 

Out of compassion for the man, out 
■ of respect for the office he has held, 
and out of appreciation for the fact that 
by his resignation he has spared the 
nation the prolonged agony that would 
have attended upon his trial, I urge that 
the sentence imposed on the defendant 
by this court not include confinement. 

Agnew Statement 

My decision to resign and enter a 
plea of nolo Contendere rests on my firm 
belief that the public interest requires 
swift disposition of the problems which 
are facing me. I am advised that a full 
legal defense of the probable charges 
against me could consume several years. 

I. am concerned that intense media in- 


lii tut v-iwv, ” - - , 

attention from important national prob- 
lems— to the country’s detriment. 

I am aware that witnesses are pre- 
pared to testify that I and my agents 
'received payments from consulting en- 
gineers doing business with the. State - 
of Maryland during the period I was ' 
Governor. With the exception of the. 
admission that follows, I deny the as-, 
sertions of illegal acts on my part made 
by the Government witnesses. . - 

I admit that I did receive payments' 
during the year 1967 which were not- 
expended for political purposes and that, 
[therefore, these payments were income 
taxable to me in that .year and that I 
so knew. I further acknowledge ^at con- ' 
tracts were awarded by state agencies 
.fn. 1967 and other years to those who, 
made such payments, and that I was 
aware of such awards. I am aware that. 
Government witnesses are prepared, to! 
■testify that preferential treatment was 1 
-accorded to the paying companies pur- 
suant to an understanding with me: 
.when I was the Governor. I stress, how-.; 
ever, that no contracts were awarded 1 
to contractors who were not competent,, 
to perform the work and in most in- , 
stances state contracts were awarded, 
without any arrangement for the pay- 
ment of money by the con tractor .■'I deny 
that the payments in any way influenced’ 
my official actions. I am confident,, 
moreover, that testimony presented in. ; 
my behalf would make .it clear that I' 
at no time conducted my official duties 
as County Executive or Governor of 
Maryland in a manner harmful to the: 
interests of the county or state, or my 
duties as Vice' President of the United 
States in a manner harmful to the 
nation, and, further assert that my ac- 
ceptance of contributions was part of 
a long-established pattern of political 
fund-raising in the state. At no time 
have I enriched myself at the expense 
of the public trust. 

- In all the circumstances, I have, con-- 
eluded that protracted proceedings be- 
fore the Grand Jury, the Congress and! 
the courts, with the speculation and con-, 
troversy surrounding them, would seri- 
ously prejudice the national interest. 

These, briefly stated, are the reasons 
I am entering a plea of nolo contendere! 
to the charge that I did receive . pay- 
ments in 1967 which I failed to report! 
for the purposes of income taxation, 

Hoffman Statement ’’ 

. For the past two days counsel for 
the defendant and the representatives' 
of the Department of Justice have en- 
gaged in what is known as /’plea bar- ' 
gaining,” a practice which has received ' 
the judicial approval of the Supreme 
' Court of the United States. As the judge 
of the court, I have refrained from 
making any recommendation to the par- [ 
ties involved as I was unaware of the 1 
facts involving the alleged charges. The 
agreement finally reached between the, 
parties, and which has been fully set] 
forth by Mr. Topkis, one of the attorneys 
for the defendant, and Mr. Richardson, 
the distinguished Attorney General of 
the United States, was the result of . 
some relinquishment of rights on both 
sides. We are all aware of the fact 
that some persons will criticize the re- 
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,8ult and the sentence' to be Imposed 
-but, In a case such as this, it would 
.be impossible to satisfy everyone. 
y Once the agreement was reached be- 1 
tween the parties, it had to be sub-, 
mitted to the judge for his approval or 
disapproval. It was late' yesterday after-' 
;noon when I learned the final details 
of the negotiations. I insisted that all. 
{details would have to be submitted in 
open court and In the presence of the 
defendant before any formal approval. 
;or .disapproval could be given. Such has 
now- been accomplished and it becomes 
my duty to proceed. 

‘ The judge must accept the final re- 
sponsibility as to any sentence, but this 
.does not mean that he should disregard 
the negotiations and advices of the par-' 
*,ties who are far more familiar with 
jthe facts, the national interest, and the 
consequences flowing from any sen- 
tence to be imposed. 

: As far as the court is involved, the 
defendant is on trial for willful evasion: 
‘of income taxes for the calendar year 
1967, which charge is a felony in the 
•;eyes of the law. He has entered a plea 
of nolo contendere which, so far as this 
'criminal prosecution is concerned, is the' 
; full equivalent of a plea of guilty. Such 
a plea frequently is accepted in income, 
[tax evasion cases as there are generally 
jclvil consequences flowing therefrom 
, : ahd the criminal court is not interested : 
:'in the precise amount of taxes which, 
may be due. The, plea of nolo contendere ; 
merely permits the parties to further 
litigate the amount due without regard 
,to the conviction following such a plea, 
p.- A detailed statement has been filed 


by the Department of Justice and re- 
futed by the 'defendant, all of which 
are wholly unrelated to the charge of 
income tan/ evasion. These statements 
are the part of the understanding be- 
tween the parties and are submitted 
merely because of the charges and' 
countercharges which have received so 
much advance' publicity. Of course, the 
agreement further provides that -the 
Federal Government will taljte no further, 
action against the defendant as to any. 
Federal criminal charge which had its 
inception prior to today, reserving the, 
right to proceed against him'in any ap- 
propriate civil action for moneys al- 
legedly due. Furthermore, neither this 
Court nor the Department of Justice can 
limit the right of any state or organiza- 
tion to take action against the defend- 
ant. Since the Department of Justice, 
pursuant to its agreement, will be barred 
from prosecuting the defendant as to 
:any criminal charge heretofore existing, 
the truth of these charges and counter- ; 
; charges can never be established by -any 1 
■ judicial decision or action. It would ! 
“have been my preference -to omit these 
! statements and end the verbal warfare • 
as to this tragic event in history, ibutv 
I am not inclined to reject the agree- i 
' ment for this reason alone. I j. 

i There is a fundamental rule of law ■ 
'that every- person accused of a crime js ■ 
presumed to be innocent until such time 
: as the guijt is established beyond a 
'.reasonable doubt. It is for this reason ' 

; that I must disregard, for the purpose , 
of imposing sentence, the charges, 
countercharges and denials which,' do 
mot pertain to the single count of, in- 


come tax evasion. I have so advised 
counsel; for the parties and they are in 
agreement that this is my duty. . 

We cqme then to the charge of Income 
tax evasion which, as I stated, is a felony 
! and a most serious charge In itself) In 
approving the plea agreement between 
( the parties, I have not overlooked <my 
prior writings and sentences in other, 
income tax cases. Generally speaking, 
where the defendant is a lawyer, a 'tax 
accountant, or a business executive, I 
resort to the practice of imposing a. 
fine and a term of imprisonment, but 
provide that the actual period of confine - ", 
ment be limited to a period of from two 
to five months, with the defendant bding 
placed on probation for the balance 6f 
the term. The reason for taking such 
action is that our. method of filing in- 
come tax returns is. fundamentally based 
upon the honor of the individual report- • 
ing his income, and a sentence ofi 
actual confinement serves as a deter- > 
rent to others who are required to file • 
their returns. >. ' 

; But for the strong recommendation of 1 
the Attorney General in this case, 1 1 
would be inclined to follow the same 1 
procedure. However, I am persuaded 
that -the national interests in the present i 
case are so great and so compelling — i 
all as described by the chief law enforce-' 1 
ment officer of the United. States— that! 
the ends of justice wouid be better: 
served by making an' exception to 'the; 
general rule.' . : 

? I. therefore, approve the plea agree-* 
ment between the parties.^' -_ t 


NEW YORK TIMES 
p ll October 1973. 

jAgnew-Nixon Exchange 

. t October 10, 1973 

jDear Mr. President: 

■ As you are aware, the accusations against me can- 
not be resolved without a long, divisive and debilitating 
struggle in. the Congress and in the courts. I have con- 
fcjuded that, painful as it is to me and to my family, it 
is in the best interests of the nation that I relinquish 
.the Vice Presidency. 

I- Accordingly, I have today resigned the office of 
"Vice President of the United States. A copy of the in- 
strument of resignation is enclosed, 
r It has been a privilege to serve with you. May I 

I 'express to the American people, through you, my deep 
gratitude for their confidence in twice electing me to 
be Vice President. y 

l' ' ‘ •: Sincerely, ' 

frK" . Spiro T. Agnew 


October 10, 1973. 


.Dear Ted: • . ’ ’ ■ 

■■■. The most difficult decisions are often those that 
jare the most personal, and I know your decision to re-i 


’sign as Vice President has been as difficult as any facing" 
a man in public life could be. Your departure from the 
Administration leaves me with a great sense of personal 
..loss. You have been a valued associate throughout these 
nearly five years that we have served together. How-" 
ever, I respect your decision, and I also respect the con- ’■ 
cern for the national interest that led you to conclude : 
| that a resolution of the matter in this way, rather than 
[through an extended battle in the courts and the Con- : 
igress, was advisable in order to prevent a protracted" 
period of national division and uncertainty. 

As Vice President, you have addressed the great ' 
issues of our times with courage and candor. Your - 
strong patriotism, and your profound dedication to the ‘ 
welfare of the nation, have been an inspiration to all-.' 
who' have served with you as well as to millions of 
■others throughout the country. - 

I have been deeply saddened by this whole course 
jof events, apd I hope that you and your family will be 1 
isustained in the days ahead by a well-justified pride 
in all that you have contributed to the nation by your ' 
..years of service as Vice President. ; 

: ■ Sincerely, , 

4 Richard Nixon '• 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
12 October 1973 


r ranscript of the Attorney 
, Conference on Agnew 


Following is a transcript of a news 
:o nfergipce in Washington yesterday by 
\ttorney General Elliot L. Richardson , 
md United Stabs Attorney George { 
''all of Maryland as recorded by The 
aw York Times. Some questions have ' 
cn paraphrased because portions of 
Jiem were inaudible. 

;« OPENING STATEMENT 

Mr. Richardson: Good morning, la- j 
lies and gentlemen of the' press. I wish 

0 make it clear at the outset that it is ; 

he purpose of this press conference’ 
limply to clarify matters which may 
lave been left somewhat less than clear 
vith regard to the proceedings by" 
vhich we reached this point. 1 

My office has received numerous in-., 
luiries from you and I have not been, 
u a position until now to make myself 
ivailable to try to answer them. I em- 
ihatically believe that it would not 
erve arty meritorious interest to con : ' 
inue to debate charges and counter-] 
harges. Our purpose should be to put 
he matter to rest. 

There are two points that I made in 
, ourt before Judge Hoffman yesterday; 
vhich I would like to underscore this, 
noming. The first relates to my strong 
lope that the American people under-’ 
tand and support what has been done., 
said yesterday the agreement between 1 
he parties now before the court is one: 
vhich must be just and honorable and! 
vhich must be perceived to be just and’ 
lonorable not simply to the parties, but 1 
ibove all to the American people. 

From the outset of the negotiations 
vhich have culminated in these pro- 
eedings, the Department of Justice has" 
egarded as an integral requirement in] 
ny agreement, a full disclosure of the' 
urrounding circumstances, for only, 
vith knowledge of these circumstances 
an the American people fairly judge 
he justice of the outcome. i 

Second, I wish to urge consideration' 
nd compassion again for the Vice 
resident, who has rendered a high 
ervice by resigning and relieving the; 
ation of a prolonged and potentially; 
isasterous. period of anguish and un- : 
ertainty. 

I’m firmly convinced that in all the 
• rrcumstances leniency is justified. I’m 
:eenly aware first of the historic mag- 
nitude of the penalties inherent in the, 
'ice President’s resignation from his: 
iigh office and his acceptance of a 
udgment of conviction for a felony. ] 
To propose that a man who has suf- 
ered these penalties should in addition 
-e incarcerated in a penal instutition, 
dowever briefly, is more than I, as 
>ead of the Government prosecuting 
.nn, can recommend or wish. 

Finally, I would like to commend the 
iovernment prosecutors United States 
kttorney Beall, and Assistant United 
Itates Attorneys Skolnick, Baker and 
.iebman for their tenacious pursuit of 
ustice and their wise counsel. Although 1 
hey did not always agree with me, 
larticularly with regard to the pain- 
ul issue of sentencing, I know that they 
vere at all times motivated by the 
iighest regard for the public interest. < 

1 would in addition like especially to 
ommend Assistant Attorney General' 
•eterson for, his courageous and dis-„ 


' inguished service in this case. The 
•.haracteristics of fair and fearless pros- 
icution of justice have been the hall-; 
nark of his more than two decades of,, 
ervice to the nation. 

>’T believe Mr. $tewart of Reuters has; 
.he first question. • 

QUESTIONS •/’ 

. Q. What purpose was served by your ■ 

; preading on the record ail of the evi-' 

, lence which you had amassed, had you 
;one ahead to try him on extortion and 
'iribery. I think many people see this; 
is sort of piling on somebody that’s , 

■ llready down. • ’ > ' 

A. As I said yesterday in court and 
■ts I have repeated just now, it has been-' 
egarded by the Department of Justice ; 

• rom the outset as essential to any : 
iigreement that there be full disclosure 

if the surrounding circumstances in- 
- iluding the evidence assembled by the 

• Iovernment during the course of its • 
nvestigation. We have had, unfortu- ’ 
lately, over recent months a sense that i 
here has been a cover-up in some sit--l ; 
lations of facts which the public was ; 

•mtitled to know. And in order to! 
ichieve and enhance the public confi-'; 

, lence in our institutions and justice' 
ind the administration of justice, it' 
aad seemed to us in the Department of. 
Justice essential, as I said, that the 
American people be in a position them.-.- 
lelves to judge the basis on which this' 

: natter has’ been handled. * 

This has been the sole reason for the! 
lisclosures that , we have made and I- 
' vould emphasize the fact not only was’ 

■ his part of the agreement that it was- 
inderstood and accepted by attorneys 

, ! or the Vice President and by the Vice 
President himself, and with the con-j 
:urrence of the court, the statement] 
i'lhat you referred to was entered into, 

. ;he record of the court proceedings 
:hemselves. 

Q. Mr. Attorney General, will you' 
tell us precisely what role President: 

■ Mixon may have played in the decisions , 
in this case, in particular, did the Presi-- 
dent exprdssely approve the entering . 
into plea bargaining? Did he suggest 
parameters, limits or details of the 
Justice Department’s -position in that 

, bargaining? Did he : expressly approve ; 
in advance the final settlement? 

A. The President was kept, of course,., 
fully informed at all times. He .fully 
approved each of the major steps that 
were taken in the course of these nego- , 
tiations. He did not participate in the' 
negotiations as such. He. had, of course, 
as President of the United States, to be 
satisfied that the essential elements of 
what was being done were consonant 
with the public interest. 

Q. The other -part of my question — ; 
did he suggest any of those elements?-: 
Either by omission or by setting param- 
eters or by express suggestion? -j 
a. No, he did not. He. was, of course, 
concerned as all of us were, with the. 
potential consequences of a prolonged 
and agonizing trial of these issues of 
fact. And this was a concern, naturally, 
that he felt, as did ( the Vice President, 
himself and those of us . who have 
served in the Department of Justice. 

Q. You’ve completed the criminal as- 
spects of this, I understand, but ^here 
are some tax aspects that are still tor. 


Generals News 

... . . v-v p 

Res 

be followed. Do you still intend to pur- 
sue those civil tax matters with all of, 

. the diligence you have been pursunig the 
. criminal matters in light of the exposi- 
tion of facts set out in your 40-page, 
document? . ] 

: A. These, Mr. Mollenhoff, are matters, 

' before the Internal Revenue Service of 
the Department of the Treasury.-. As 
Judge Hoffman pointed out yesterday,, 

(these are not matters that could be! 
concluded in a criminal proceeding and 
they remain to be worked out, to bej 
.pursued further as between the Internal' 

Revenue, Service and the counsellor the, 

Vice President. 

Q. It is my understanding there is no: 
statute of limitations on the civil as-; 
pects of this, and that Mr. Agnew could 
well be indebted to the Government for; 
penalties of 50 per cent plus 1 several 
hundred thousand dollars. - 
1 ’ A. I would’nt care to speculate about, 

•the possible amounts or the question ,ofj 
whether or not : there were penalties.] 

These are not matters within the juris-] 
diction of the Department of Justice..] 

Q. Under the conspiracy act of 1970, | 

Title 9, you" have civil authority to act! 
against any group or organization hav-.j 
-ing demonstrated a pattern of racke-: 
leering activities. Do you intend to use] 
this authority? A. No, this is not a situ-i 
ation any aspect of which, in my view,!, 
properly belongs within this scope of] 

•that statute. S 

• A 

} Q. The allegations in your 40-page; 

; document • yesterday contained a loti 
.more than one count of income tax; 
evasion. Why did ,you settle for just' 
one count? ' ' ■ A 

■ A. Well, of course, the very essence: 
of a negotiated plea is that each side, 

•yields something in ‘order to achieve, 
agreement. And while, if satisfying in 
terms of weight and substance to a; 
grand jury, this evidence could -have’ 

• supported an indictment covering, 
charges substantially more extensive] 
than were covered in the single-count 
information. And in that event these 
would have been tried. The consequence 
!of pursuing that course would, as I; 
pointed out, inevitably have been to 

• justify the Vice President in insisting 
•that the Government be put to its] 
proof. 

That means, in other words, that we; 
would have had to have very prolonged 
court proceedings or potential proceed- ’ 
ings in the Congress by way of im-, 
peachment. • ■ , : • 

Q. Sir, could you tell us whether the. 
Department initiated the plea bargain-- 
ing or did Mr. Agnew and his law-.] 
yers. A. The Department did not initiate 
the plea bargaining. We ■ were ap- 
proached in the first instance'' — not 
only in the recent negotiations, but in 
the earlier period of negotiations that 
took place in September. 

Q. Could you follow up that , to de- 
scribe for us the chronology of plea 
bargaining, when proposals were made,, 
who made them, and, finally, how did' 
the arrangement get made. You indi- 
cated that some of. your aides did not! 
agree with the deal on the sentence. 

Can you tell us exactly how this came] 
about and how the deal was made? 

A. There was a period of negotiations 

• in ■ September which failed to achieve 




:ase 
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'agreement. Negotiations were resumed 
first by telephone on Saturday of this, 
■past weekend and then there was a, 
’meeting with counsel for the Vice Presi-, 
dent on Monday and with the judge, 
which was followed by an additional 
meeting with the judge and with coun- ; 
tael on Tuesday afternoon. And it was* 

'at that Tuesday afternoon meeting that 
‘the final provisions of the agreement; 
were concluded. - 

■ Q. Are any individuals still subject/ 
to prosecution and incarceration. • 

! A. Yes, they are. The 40-page state-- 
; ment' filed with the court yesterday cov- • 
i ers the terms of the understanding with , 
/the key witnesses on which the state-,, 
-.ment itself was based. It makes clear i 
• that none of these individuals were ! 
promised immunity from prosecution-/} 
■There has been in the case of two un-jf 
derstandings with respect to the plea : 
'that they would make, but in no in-- 
’stance has any individual' been given ; 
'any promise as tq disposition of the case. 7 
I Q. Were any efforts made by the 
/White House, by the Vice President or 
tany other outsiders, to quash the in- - 
,'vestigation. A. No, there were no such; 
efforts.,. ; 

Q. When you said that the Depart- 
ment did not initiate plea bargaining, 
in early September — that you were ap- 
Iproached, — who were you approached; 
/first by— -directly or indirectly— counsel: 
,for Mr. Agnew or counsel for the; 
f White House? ' ‘t 

■j , A. The firs^ call I had was a call 
’from the President’s counsel asking if 
I would be willing to meet with coun- 
sel for the Vice President. 1 ■ , 

Q. Under Mr. Agnew’s unsupervised, 
(sentence, would he be allowed to leave 
[the country? ; t 

i{' A. I’m sure that the court would not' 
'want to impose any narrow restrictions. 1 
.This is, of course, a matter for , the 
-.court.' But since the judge made clear 
that the probation would be unsuper- 1 
wised that, barring some change of cir- 
-cumstance, I suppose that Mr. Agnew, 

[ would be free to live- wherever he. 
[/chooses. - •’ 

Q. The Presideht has repeatedly con-/ 

I tended that these charges do not re-; 
[late in any way to the conduct of the; 
[Vice President’s office as Vice Presi-.; 
“dent and yet you developed sizeable,; 
-information that they do. And that on. 
[at least two instances he was awarded; 

, — I’m sorry, he received $2,500 for, 
[award of a G.S.A. contract and there 
[was another instance in the 40-pages., ] 
.Wasn’t the President advised of this, ori 
‘didn’t he understand the reasoning you 
gave him when he said it. 

■ A. He was aware that the investiga-j 
; tion touched on this, the $2,500 mat-: 
ter. But it was, of course, at the . time 
when he learned of this at/ a very early; 
stage in the investigative process and 
the , charge could not, of course, be cop- 
sidered proven. 

And, so the President, in effect, was in : 
a position in which it would have been 
unfair on his part to imply that he be- 
lieved that there had been proof of 
wrongdoing by the Vice President in 
that capacity. 

f Q'. In the final agreement, did you 
agree on the same penalties that you 
.were holding out for in your original 
negotiations with the Vice President? ' ., 

a. I don’t want to go into real detail., 
ion the negotiations. I think that the > 
public interest is better served by the? 
result than it would be a blow by blow ! 
account' of the discussions that went 
on among counsel. 77 

So I’ll simply say that as of the matter. 
Of disposition, that was. deferred until. 


such time as it became evident that the, 
recommendation of this department 
.would be regarded by the judge as im-i 
portant in the court to the disposition 
of the matter. .< 

And so that question, therefore, was. 
-not squarely reached until ' after the j 
meeting with Judge Hoffman oh Mon- ; 
day and then finally disposed of at the;, 
subsequent meeting with him on Tues-- 
day. , . 

Q. It has been said there was dis-\ 
.agreement about the terms of the 
agreement. A. No, I don’t believe that.. 
;in the first place they had reached a. 
firm view as to what the alternative’ 
would be. But clearly, this was a matter ' 
/in which reasonable men, including 
attorneys, could disagree. And I fully 
[respect their views. . ' ' 

Q. When did you first learn of the/ 
dimensions of the case, and when did.; 
you first discuss it with the President; ? 
and was it your feeling then that he, 
had previously been aware of the in- ' 
vestigation? . '[ 

A. I first discussed it with the Presi- 
dent early in August, and I had made? 

• members of his staff — first General, 

; Haig — awafe of it in July. So that her 
; therefore already knew something, 
[about the situation/ as the result of 
j communications to him by ^General, 
[Haig. 

No Evidence Withheld .'j 

i Q. Had he known before July, do you, 
believe? A. I think he was aware, in 
[ addition, before that that an investiga- 
! tion was underway because he had been • 
’so informed by the Vice President him-: 
[self. ' ! 

, Q. Did you withhold some of the evi-< 
dence against the former Vice Presi-: 
dent or has all the evidence that’s ^omej 
-to ' your attention been made public.,' 
; A. All of the evidence that has been ' 
developed on the basis that we be- 
lieved would have been sufficient to ; 
submit to a "rand jury — if a grand jury i 
/were going to be asked to act on this j 
matter as of Oct. 10. ' 

Q. If something new comes up next 
week that you didn’t know about, 
.would you be limited in your prosecu- ’ 
[tion in that area? 

A. We would be limited with respect ’ 
to anything of this kind that antedated ; 
the court proceedings yesterday. 1 

Q. In other words, anything in the-/ 

. corruption and fraud area while he was- 
■executive officer in Baltimore County/ 
[Governor of Maryland, and Vice Presi- 
dent. A. Yes. : 

, Q. That would be barred, and any- 
•one who comes forward now with new 
(information would be turned aside, or, 

' would be sent to the Internal Revenue' 

- Service? ' 

, A. The Internal Revenue Service, of- 
course, would only deal with civil as- 
,-pects of the situation. So far as the 
Government’s investigation is concerned, ' 
the Federal Government, and the things 
) that have been touched on are uncov-, 
ered in the course of that investiga-- 
tion, the matter is closed. 

■ Q. We’ve been through a period un-: 
precedented in American history. What 
do you believe the nation can learn 
•from the Agnew case? 

1 A. I would hope first that the na-. 
tion would feel that the process of crim- 
inal justice is one that it can trust and 
have confidence in. I would hope that 
.it would feel that the interest of the. 
nation has been placed first by -all 
[those concerned, including, the Vice, 
President himself. 

I would hope that mOjSt fundamentally 
all of us would have ... confidence that 


our system works. Indeed, I think this, 
is the most affirmative aspect of all/ 
that has tgken place over recent months,, 
all the disclosures, the investigations,,] 
the indictments. They have exposed the 
shoddy side of the governmental politi- 
i cal process, but they have also dem- 
i onstrated that the govemamental politi-j 
; ;-cal process is capable of uncovering ,j 
! these thing's, and uncovering them, tak-; 
j ing proper action. -i 

i Q. Will the Vice President be called' 
las a witness in any future criminal' 
prosecutions? A. I don’t know. He is i 
certainly not immune from being called.| 
-As the judge said, other proceedings 7 
:may, of course, involve his name or his, 
-role insofar as that is relevant to pro-^ 
'ceedings against someone else. /j 

j Q. Could I address a question to Mr./j 
[Beall? A. Yes.. . i 

f: Q. My. Beall, Mr.. Richardson has aH 

- ready said that there were some dis-] 
! agreements between them and members j 
: of your staff over the question of sen-/ 
ttencing. Did you or members of your. 

staff feel that the Sentence 7 was tool 
(light, that. Sena tor Agnew should havej 
been given a prison sentence? • 

i' MR. BEALL: 'The members of my staff] 
5 and I had ample opportunity to confer) 
! with Attorney General Richardson and] 

• Assistant Attorney General Peterson] 
! and other persons in the Department] 
f of Justice during the whole course, of] 
[/this investigation beginning, I think,] 
(.with our first personal conference, with j 

- the Attorney General on July 3. . i ? 

{ ’ The System in Maryland 

r We continually expressed our views- 
’ as prosecutors, from our vantage point] 
; in Baltimore. We continually expressed •; 
our concerns about the case itself, the ; 
[ conseouences of the case and so on. ..< 
.". And* I think I can say in summary,., 
that I could no better articulate the [ 
conclusion that was reached than the 
Attorney General already has. There, 
was honest disagreement among reason-] 
able men, reasonable attorneys, as to , 
r What resultw as proper, ■ 

But keep in mind that our vantage/! 
•point in Baltimore was entirely differ-.: 

• ent than the Attorney , General’s van- \ 

• tage point in Washington. There was ar- ; 
gument over many different aspects of ; 
the whole negotiating process. And I; 

: think it would be inappropriate to sin- 1 
,gle out any one particular item that; 
[came up during the discussion. 

Q. In the summary of,evidence, Mr., 
.Agnew is quoted, I believe, as saying, 
that he was following a system that 
had been practiced in Maryland, that* 

[ he four, i in place, which suggests this,] 
f quest’:—: Are., you now investigatin'*.-, 
the ’present Maryland Administration', 
/of Governor Mandel and if you are not; 
investigating, why not? 
jo .'n”*! -. • r ""od 

The grand jury investigation which be-T 
gan officially in January of this year, 
continues. There has already been ac-. 
tion from that grand jury in the form 
of indictments of other public officials; 
■in Maryland, the specific parameters 
of the grand jury investigation is some- 
, thing that I. would purposefully and - 
dutifully like to avoid at this time. 
We have consistently taken the posi- 
tion notwithstanding your polite objec- 
1 tions that grand jury proceedings are, 
.'secret, that they should be kept from- 
public view and we expect to main-/ 
tain that posture but nonetheless to : . 
continue the investigation into bribery,, 
"corruption, kick-backs and political; 
misconduct in the State of Maryland. 

: Q. You’re not ruling it out? , A. I 
can’t rule anything out at this’' time 
because the , investigation continues . 
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» and, as I say, the parameters are im- 
possible to precisely define. 

>, Q. A follow-up question on that.' 
There are indications similar symptoms 
are widespread in other states. Do you; 
feel there is a need for similar investi- 
gations in other states and 'will the 
.Justice Department ; undertake them? 

Mr. Richardson: The Just Depart-', 
ment'has in fact under Assistant At-: 
tomey General Peterson and United- 
States Attorneys in other districts in 
' the country conducted investigations 
. and launched prosecutions arising out 
of political corruption. This has been 
true to a very large extent for example 
ir< New Jersey, in New York, in Illinois 
and in a number of other states and 
certainly this is a continuing responsi- 
bility of the department. 

; q. There’s a persistent reference in- 
the 40-page document to a close asso- 
ciate of Mr. Agnew, unamed. Are we' 
to infer from that that you are pro- 
ceeding against him as an object of the; 
.investigation? A. I don’t think it would 
be proper for me to suggest any in- 
ference to be drawn from that. 

Q. For Mr. Beall. The County Execu- 
tive of Baltimore County is already 
under indictment. You indicated at that- 
‘time your investigation of corruption 
in Baltimore Coutny was contnuing. Is' 
this realistic now to expect that addi- 
tional indictments against public of- 
ficeholders in Baltimore County? ' 

■ Additional Criminal Charges 

Mr. Beali: George, I would rather not 
get into the business of predicting 
,what indictments may or may not come, 
■’forth from the grand jury in the for-: 

1 seeable future. I think that you can. 
anticipate that if the investigation con-; 
tinues as I have said it would that 
there will be additional criminal.; 
charges lodged against the subject of 
the investigation. I’m presuming that 
the information that we presently have 
, bears up under the microscopic eye of.; 
the grand jury proceedings. ' .-■* 

q. I would like to ask a question of - 
Mr. Beall. Do you plan to use the Vice' 
President in pursuing others after giv*( 
ing him immunity? Has there been any^ 
(consideration of this? 

MR. BEALL: I think the Attorney; 
General answered' that question essen- 
tially earlier. 

>. Q. He did not answer the question, 
as to whether the Vice President would 
be used in criminal activity. In other;. 

; words are you giving him blanket im- 
munity. In other words everybody who 

'dealt with the Vice President? 'i 

A. The answer to the question is no. ■ 
iBut as to whether there may be .some' 
discussions with particular persons in-! 

volved in the investigation, 

;> Q. That sort of information relative' 
to others who were involved in this; 
mess - of corruption that goes back for 
10 years? A. The investigation is still" 
an open one as far as we are con- 
cerned -and we have not yet firmly de- 
termined what persons may be spoken 
•with and talked to in connection with 
"that investigation. , - 

Y q. Mr. Attorney General. You-said 
(that the first contact you had on the, 

5 negotiations was with counsel for the 
'President. Which counsel for the Presi-. 
!dent was that and did he indicate that 
Ihe was acting at the President’s behest? 

•- MR. RICHARDSON: This was a call 
•.from Mr. Buzhardt. He did not indicate 
■-that he Was acting at the President’s 
behest. 

’ Mr. Buzhardt. has at various stages - 
■during the course of these negotiations 
served in a , capacity of facilitating 


'communications and this was his initial - 
role as it was his continuing role from- 
'time to time. ’ (1 

\ Question on Leaks 

; Q. Regarding the charges that were 
(made by Mr. Agnew against the Justice, 

■ Department and particularly Mr. Peter-.; 
•son about stories that were leaked dur-;- 
-ing the investigation of him, do you feel; 
that the charges were justified and also 
(would you tell us what your invest lga-'! 
rtions of how this information was 
(leaked turned out? . > 1 

| ■ A. I do not feel that the charges were.- 
i justified, certainly not in . the terms set ; 
i forth in the affidavit from, Mr. Agnew’s j 
f council filed in court, which charges a I 
; systematic campaign of leaks from the j 
J department. Our own investigation ; 
I failed to identify any source of leaks in j 
the department. Now obviously I can-,-, 

; n ot with- total confidence- assert that : 
j'no one in the department said anything? 
: to a member of the press which could.; 
’ be characterized as a leak. I could only ; 
/ sa y first of all that we were unable to : 

; find anybody in the department who 
s was the source of a leak and we are-; 

! absolutely confident in any event that, 

• we were not responsible for a campaign, 

^ qJ Ifj&lcS* / • • ’•* 

>( We have been able to identify, as Mr.-. 
' Pommerening’s report makes clear a.< 
i number of potential sources of intor-- 

• mation that found its way to the press; 
" outside the Department of Justice itself. 
)!', indeed as my letter to the then Vice;, 
j President in August made clear, there; 

were many people outside of the depart- ( 
ment who had information including- 
, the witnesses themselves, who were, of,; 
:. course, the original source of our own 
' information. ' 

Q. Your name is mentioned as. a pos- 
sibility for the Vice Presidential nomina-., 
tion. Would you take that nomination; 
1 if asked by the President? 

A, No. I would not. I think it would be • 
highly inappropriate for me as , the j 
.Government accuser of the. Vice Presi- 
dent and who in his capacity as Attor-,, 
: ney General has been responsible; for : 
; bringing a criminal information against :; 

the -investigations that;. 

; brought about his resignation to me for j 
one moment to consider it as a potential ; 
■ successor to him. - 

Q. I’d like to ask whether you had 
other evidence not contained here that 
•you spelled out to the Vice President’s 
attorneys during his more recent round 
of negotiations? 

• A. No, there were some references 
covering matters under continuing in-- 
vestigation but the investigation has 
(terminated and the disclosures made to 
(the court constitute, as I said earlier, 

; a full summary -of the Government’s 
lease on that basis. 

j . Q. Is there anything in the agreement 
; that could be considered , as implicitly 
V or explicitly preventing the prosecution 
‘by state authorities against Mr. Agnew, 

( and in the event of a state prosecution, 

| would you share any of your evidence 
( with the state prosecutors? 
i A. To answer the first part of the 
(.question: No, there’s nothing in the 
agreement that would prevent action by 
(state prosecutors. The judge yesterday 
.‘made this clear in summarizing for the 
(record the substance of the agreement 
land the effect of the agreement. If a 
'state prosecutor should initiate action 
(we would then have to consider what 
steps to take. Of course the full sum- 
;mary filed with the court is already a 
(matter of record. 

' My own hope would be that it would 
be considered by state prosecutors as 
it is by Federal prosecution that the 
public , interest is now best-served by 


considering this matter tb have been' 
dealt with on a basis of fairness and 
(justice in (the public interest both state 
arid Federal. 

Q. Is there any reason at all to be- v 
lieve that Mr. Nixon knew of Mr. Ag- ; 
new’s misconduct prior to August, 1972?. 

: A. I would be fully confident in as- 
serting that the President had n,o rea- 
son. Of course, this is one of those in- 
stances where one is in effect asked to; 
prove a negative. But the— aside from 
"the Vice president’s own mention of the , 
.fact that an investigation was under 
way and, of course, the information: 
that came to the President shortly be- 
fore Aug. 6, from General Haig, the- 
President would not, in my judgment * 
and belief, have had any reason to.j 
know. Ji 

Q. Did you use the background in-; 
-vestigation by the F.B.I. or any others t 
that might have reflected serious ques-'j 
tion against! the Vice President’s ca- 
reer, background materia) -that might; 
•have been available in 1967 or 1968, ■ 
to the President? 

A. No, we did not. I think it’s worth-; 
while to emphasize as has been stated 
before,- and I think it’s apparent on the 
-face of the Government’s disclosure in! 
the case, that the development of this'; 
.evidence arose out of an investigation-; 
of the activitie's of county officials in’ 
Baltimore County. Mr. Beall first in--: 
formed me of the status of the county! 
investigation on June 12 of this year. ? 

.. At that point there was- only onej 
slight indication that evidence might; 
point toward acts of wrongdoing on the! 
part o-f the then' Vice President. It was 1 
not until later that month that addition-'; 
al evidence was developed and . not un-:; • 
»til July 3 that the investigation had i 
reached a point where Mr. Beall andi 
'his associates felt that it was serious ; 
enough in scope so that I should be ; 
-informed of it. They did inform me fully ; 

; of it on that date. , . 

' Q. Mr. Attorney General, you say that' 1 
the moral of this whole episode is that 1 
[the public should have confidence in 
the system of justice. Is the public go-' 
-mg to gather that if a man is 1 high 
(enough he gets off very lightly? , 

J , A. I think this is a feeling that some ! 
people may have and of course it was, 
the awareness that this would be the ■ 
reaction of — or might be the reaction 
of — some of my fellow citizens that led - 
jme to try to make as clear as I could 
!in my statement to the court yester-’, 
day -thqt the interests of justice as well , 
(as" the interests of the public were bet- , 
ter served in this instance by a dispo- 
sition that did not involve confinement 
• of the former Vice President in a penal ( 
(institution. I can only say that I hope 
that these considerations prove per- 
suasive to the majority of my fellow 
citizens. , . 

Q. Do you consider that as far as 
the other targets of the grand, jury goes 
that a precedent has been set in this 
case? 

; A. This is, of course, a matter for 
.the court to consider in dealing with 
•any subsequent offenders who, may be 
brought before the court. I do believe 
that it is desirable that the case of 
oher defendants related to this inv'esti- 
’. gation as a whole should, if the District 
with the governments closest to the 
people? ; > 

i Q. Does this investigation shake the 
confidence so often expressed in the 
i president’s revenue-sharing program 
with the governments closest to the peo ; 
pie? - - ’ 

A. No, certainly not. All I need say. 
on that score is that— mind you, that 
.1 came to. the Federal Government un-. 
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der this Administration after a tour of 
r [ duty as United States Attorney for the 
| District of Massachusetts where my ef- 
forts were largely devoted to uncover- 
| 'ing state-level corruption. 

; >• I was Attorney General in Massachu- 

setts and in that capacity followed the 
j ’period of tenure of Attorney General 

I j Brooke, who was largely invdlved in ‘ 
'‘prosecution of Massachusetts corrup- 
tion. And I had to'deal with that again. 
And I have always feit that the surest 
way of eroding both the quality and 
the integrity of state and local govern- 
•ments is to deal with them on 1 a basis 
' -that implies , a lack of trust and that 
does not rest clear-cut accountability > 

; on them. . ’ 

S I think the best way to improve their , 
quality is to make clear where the re-, 
isporisibility lies. In matters that are of. 

. direct and immediate concern to people 
and where it is important that their 
Government be responsive to them and 
•‘sensitive to local needs. >. 

, Q: Will you give us your thoughts on 
this. Compassion for Mr. Agnew could - 
have come at the end of the road rath- 
er than at the beginning of the road, 
and that a public trial could very well ! 
have' brought reforms and the greatest, 
deterrent to a repetition of this at any 
level in the future. < 

: - A. This is certainly a point of view, 
jthat had to be weighed and considered/' 
But, of course, the price of whatever 
’ gain might have been achieved in that 
direction would have been a prolonged 
anguish and uncertainty associated with, 
the trial of an incumbent Vice Presi-, 

' dent, , ‘ ; 

Q. Could you tell us when and in 
;,what manner the President approved 1 ' 

' the agreement that was entered in the! 
(Courthouse yesterday? A. The President 
didn’t pass on the agreement as such. 
:jn specific terms and conditions. His, 
was a role rather of approving the gen-’ 
eral direction and the fundamental basis; 

■ upon which the matter , was being 
handled. i r 

•: Q. Did you present the outline of thei 
agreement to him after it was reached 
Tuesday afternoon, and did he com-; 
,ment upon it or give it a clearance for 1 
you to go to in court? A. It was pre- 
sented to him, I believe, by the Vice 
President himself on Tuesday evening. 

-I did not make any presentation to him. 

>'/. Q. Persons, convicted of felonies in 
this country are commonly stripped of, 
.their civil rights, including the right to 
vote. Will this, occur in Mr. Agnew’s 
case? 

. A. He can continue to vote, according 
to the views of an assistant attbmey’ 
general. There will be no consequence 
with respect to property rights and 
there would be no prohibition against 
his holding office under the Maryland 
Constitution. 

Q. On the tax aspects of this matter.- 
,-Is there any evidence you have that- 
shows that the Vice President paid any 
tax on the payoff money. In other 
►words, any reports on the income in 
the 1 earlier years? 

• ■ A. The tax investigation' which was 
►going forward concurrently with the-in-' 
vestigation of other aspects of this 
-matter, have not been completed as of 
yesterday. In the first place, I cannot 
answer the question. In the second 
: place, since it is now a civil matter 
pending before the Internal Revenue 
Service, it would be inappropriate in 
,gny event > 

?■ Q. The Justice Department was under 
a certain amount of pressure. Apparent- 
ly senior Justice officials were supposed 
•to have given sworn depositions yes- 




terday. And I’m wondering if that fact 
had anything to do with the timing 
of the. ... 

! A. Not, certainly, as far as the De- 
partment of Justice’ is concerned. We 
, were looking forward to the opportuni- 
ty to give our depositions in this matter. 

And I might remind you that all of 
.us in the Department of Justice who’ 
had any knowledge whatsoever of this 
.case have already subscribed and sworn 
to affidavits subject to the penalties of 
perjury. Those affidavits in each in- 
stance deny responsibility for being the 

• source of any leaks. Mr. Lydon? 

Q. In your concern for the anguish' 

• of a drawn-out proceeding, are you not 
subject to the charge of permissiveness 
yourself? And wouldn't he, in another 
■day, have called you permissive, even’ 
a permissive judge? And, secondly* 
.when you boil it all down, doesn’t this' 
amounts — have you not rendered a po- 
litical bargain here rather than a crim-' 
inal bargain? He’s been allowed to get 

• off without penalties except' that he 
•give' up the office that apparently the 
Whie House always waned him to give 
up for the last several months anyhow-; 
In the end, is it not a political judg- 
ment rather than a prosecutorial judg- 
ment? 

•; A. I think each Individual will have 
.to make up his or her own mind about 
the justice of this result. I believe, as L 
have said, that it is just, fair and honor- 
able. I have insisted, and have done my' 
best, with my colleagues, to assure 
j that all the facts upon "which ' the re-< 
suit was reached are publicly acces- 
sible. - * 

As to the charge of permissiveness, 
all I can say, Chris, is. that, so far any. 
■prosecuting role I’ve ever had, this: 
would be the. first time anybody has 
•suggested that. ■ . . 

[ As to the' political aspects about it," 
of course in the fundamental sense of 
the word "political,” of course it’s po-. 
litical. And we are. dealing here with 
issues involving the Government of the 
United States of America. We are deal- 
ing with a situation involving a man 
next in line of succession — who was 
next in line of sucession to the Presi- 
dency itself. 

While the Middle Eastern crisis had 
no direct bearing on the outcome. It 
icertainly is a situation illustrative of, 1 
the kind of problem that has to be faced,* 
'in considering whether the national in- 
terest would be served if an indictment 
’were returned and if the Vice President 
' -—as was his full right— had insisted 
'►upon a trial, either in the Congress, if, 

■ the Congress had chosen to act, or by a 
/jury of his peers. 

i Q. There was some thought before 
you mentioned that the first round of. 
negotiations failed. The Vice President" 

did not want to serve anytime in jail * 

A. I don’t think it would serve any' 
.useful purpose to go into this. The 
-process of negotiation, of course, in a. 
matter of this kind, is one in which 
there were strong interests represented’ 
by each side. And the result is one that' 

I think represents a fair balance be-,‘ 
tween those interests. . • i 

A Summary Discription ( 

• Q. Did you inform the President of 
the details of the investigation as con- -' 
tained in your ,40-page statement early’ 
on, in August or early September? In 
other words, when he said that nothing 
the Vice President did had, any relation, 
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to his office of Vice President, he was*’ 
in fact charged with committing a felo- 
ny while he was in office. 

I’m wondering when the President 
knew about* this and what he based 
that statement on. . j 

A. The President has never had more 
than a.very summary description of the 
kinds of evidence developed by the 
Government investigation. He felt that 
i jt was not appropriate for him to be 
informed of the details of the case. ' 
i He did have a broad description, es- 
sentially in the same terms that I pre-- 
isented an outline of the case to the„. 
Vice President himself on the , same 
i day, .later in the afternoon after I had '' 
t seen the President. . 

. The fact that the 'investigation has- 
touched on actions of the Vice Presh. 
i dent in his capacity as such, does not, f 
'constitute a charge. There has been no* 
charge against the Vice President ex-? 
cept the charge embodied in the in- i 
formation to which, he pleaded nolo 
'yesterday. We have summarized as ac- 
curately and fairly as we can the sub- 
• stance of the Government’s evidence, 
in order that the American people 
would have this before them.' , i 

i But we do not assert that this sum*' 
mary of the evidence is an indictment. 

It is designed, I’ve said, for purposes of 
/disclosure and with the recognition that; 
‘were the information not set forth, the : 
consequence inevitably would have been' 
that there would have been a persist-' 
,ing effort to dig it out, the process 
/would have dragged on, and the result 
would have been an open ulcer on the! 
jbody politic. . J, 

Q. From your experience in the Ag-1 
new case and knowing that President 
•tial candidates do not know everything' 
about the man that’s his running-mate,, 
do you have any recommendations for 
*any strengthening of the screening pro-’ 
cess in 1976 for the choosing of Vice- 
Presidential candidates. * 

k A. That’s, I think, a very important’ 
point, it’s one to which 1 have given. 1 
.some thought, but not enough to have 
any clear recommendations beyond the 
obvious point that there clearly ought. 

<to be some mechanism that enables the 
inian chosen as his party’s standard’ 
bearer to get a more complete picture, 
of the private history of a proposed 
^running-mate. 

Q. I have a questiqn for Mr. Beall.. 
Mr. Beall, the summary is not precise, 
on one point — how much money Mr. 
‘Agnew supposedly took. What does the 
Justice Department claim was the total 
amount of graft Agnew took in this 
-kickback scheme? 

MR. BEALL: I think the Attorney 
General has already answered that ques 
tion substantially, when he indicates 
that the Internal Revenue Service in- 
vestigation in this case was not com- 
plete as of yesterday, and that it is 
impossible, for that reason, to accurate- 
ly answer in terms of dollars and cents 
the amount of monies which may have 
been involved. 

Incidentally, I think it’s important to 
recognize from our standpoint the 
-tremendously effective work that was 
done by the . Internal Revenue Service 
'and by, specifically, fhe Intelligence. 
Division of the Interna! Revenue Serv- 
ice which was the investigative arm of 
Ihe United States Attorney’s Office and 
the Department of Justice throughout 
this entire matter. 

. Thank you very tmicn. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
13 October 1973 


Nixon’s Address and 


Remarks by Ford 


I Following is a transcript of the 
!* address by President Nixon last night 
fiin Washington nominating Represent- 
ative Gerald R . Ford of Michigan to be 
/.Vice President and of Mr. Ford's re- 
I sponse, as recorded by The New York 
.Times. 

! ■ ' President Nixon . 

? Members of the Cabinet, members of 
: the Congress, members of .the diplo- 
| matic corps, ail of our distinguished 
(guests here in the East Room, and my 
^fellow Americans: 

■■ I have invited you here tonight so 
! that I could share with all of you, not 
' only in this room but the millions listen- 
i ing on television and radio, my an- 

■ nouncement of the man whose name I 

■ shall submit to the Congress tomorrow 
f for confirmation as Vice President of 

the United States. 

I shall, ask the Congress tonight, and 
' also when I submit the name tomorrow, 
to act as expeditiously as -possibly on 
! this nomination because of the great 
‘ challenges we face at home and abroad 
•(today. 

f We live at a time in which we face ' 
! great dangers but also a time of very 
'.great opportunity. 

We can be thankful tonight that for • 
i the first time in 12 years the United 
(States is at peace with every nation of 
> the world. 

f 

r Expansion of Economy ' 
f We can also be thankful that we are 
< in the midst of a rising expansion of 
our economy in which more Americans 
[have better jobs at higher wages than 
at any time in the history of our 
^country. 

t But also oh the other side we have to 

■ recognize the fact that the peace that 

■ we have worked so hard to build riot 
. only for ourselves but for. all the world 
t is now threatened because of a new 
■(outbreak of war in the Mideast. 

\ And also we must recognize the fact 
that the prosperity that we seek is 
plagued by an inflation which is a bur- ' 

• den of the family budget of millions of 
. Americans. 

• This is the time therefore that we 
'.need strong and effective leadership 

bdeause the hope of the world of peace . 

1. lies with the leadership that we have 
here in the United States of America. 
And ability to build a new prosperity 

• without war and without inflation lies 
in the need for strong leadership in the 

.‘United States of America. 

• Never in our history has the world 
[more needed a strong America, a united 
■America with both the power and the 
■will to act in the spirit that made this 
5 a great , country, and it has kept it a 
[free country. 

> And that' is why at this particular 
(•time it is vital that we turn away from 
the obsessions of the past aniTturn to 


the great challenges of the future. This. 
: is a time for a new beginning for Amer- 
ica, a new beginning in which we all 
dedicate ourselves to the tasks of meet- 
ing the challenges we' face, seizing the 
opportunities for greatness and meeting 
the dangers wherever they are at home' 
or abroad. • 

Calls for Support 
And I am confident tonight as I stand 
here before leaders of both parties. I’m 
confident we shall meet those dangers 
and also seize those opportunities, I am 
confident that we shall do so, but we 
can. and will do so only if we have the 
support of millions of our fellow Arneri- . 
can all across this land. 

We can and will do so only if we 
have bipartisan support in the Congress 
of the United States in matters in which 
no partisanship should ever enter. 

• And we can and will do so only if 
we have strong effective leadership in 
the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment. 

These were the considerations that I 
had in mind as I considered what man 
or other individuals to select as tlie 
nominee for Vice President of.. the United 
States. ’ 

Criteria for Job 

Let me tell you what the criteria 
were that I had in mind. 

First, and above all, the individual 
,who serves as Vice President must be 
qualified to be President. 

Second, the individual who serves as 
Vice President of the United States 
must be one who shares the views, of 
the President on the critical issues of 
. foreign policy and national defense — 
i which is so important if we are to play 
our great role, our destined role, to 
. keep peace in the world. 

And third at this particular time, 
When we have the executive in the 
hands- of one party and the Congress 
controlled by another party, it is vital 
that the* Vice President of the United 
States be an individual who can work 
with members of both parties in the 
Congress in getting approval for those 
programs of the Administration which 
we consider are vital for the national 
interest. ' 

It was these criteria that I had in. 
mind when I pondered this decision 
last night and early this morning in the 
quiet beauty of Camp David and the 
man I have selected meets those three 
criteria. 

First, he is a man who has served 
for 25 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with great distinction. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please don’t 
bn premature, there’s several here who 
have served 25 years in the House of 
Representatives. 

Respect of Both Parties 
In addition to that service in the 
House, I should point out that in that 
period of time, he has earned the re- 


spect of both Democrats and Republi-. : 
cans. He is a man. also who has been''! 
unwavering in his support of the poli-1‘1 
cies that brought peace with honor for 
America in yietnam and in support off; 
the' policies for a strong national de-7 
fense for this country that is so cssen- : - 
tial if we are to have peace in the 
world. ' • " j 

And above all he is a man who' if the :! 
responsibilities of the great office that'? 

I hold should fall upon him, as has been;; 
die case with eight Vice Presidents in'? 
our history, wo could all say the leader:*; 
ship of America is in good hands'. , • 
Our distinguished guests and my fel- 
low Americans, I proudly present to. 
you the man whose name I will submit .' 
to the Congress of the United States,' 
for confirmation as the Vice President,! 
of the United States, Congressman ; 
Gerald Ford of Michigan. *! 

Ladies and gentlemen. Congressman,: 
Ford' knows the rules that since he now; 
has to be confirmed by both houses his’l 
remarks will be very brief. ■ '? 

Mr. Ford 

Mr. President, I’m deeply honored' 
and I’m extremely grateful and I’m ter-' 
ribly humble. ' * ;; r ~ 

But I pledge to you, Mr. President,' 
and I pledge to my colleagues in the: 
Congress, and I pledge to the" American ; 
people, that to the best of my ability;* 
if confirmed by my colleagues in the ! 
Congress, that I will, do my utmost to 
the best of my ability to serve \ this - 
country well .and to perform .those.’, 
duties that will be my new assignriient ~ 
vas effectively and as efficiently and; 
with as much accomplishment as pos- j 
sible. 

Mr. President, with pride I have' sup -- / 
ported our country’s policies, both at?: 
home and abroad, aimed at seeking'; 
peace worldwide and a better well-be- : 
ing for all of our^citizens throughout ! 
our great land. ; 

And I will continue to work with you-' 
and with the Congress in the further 
implementation of those policies in the/I 
months and years ahead. It seems to • 
me that we want an America, a united , 

• America. I hope I have, some assets that ; 
might be helpful in working with the ; 
Congress in doing what I can through- j 
out our country to make Ar.'.e.!:a a;', 
United America. 

And I pledge to you my full efforts 
and I pledge the same to my colleagues:, 
and to the American. people. ' -j 
Thank you very much. _ , :nj 

Mr. Nixon ' • ' : ; ,n ? 

I know that all of you will want to ; 
see Congressman Ford and Mrs. Ford. 
We’ll be in the Blue Room if you would 
like to come by and say hello, .-con- 1 
gratulate them, and also there will be ; 
refreshments, I understand, in the state . 
dining room in case some of you didn't , 
have supper. ' • . 

- Thank you, and good evening. ' • 1 
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First Of Three- Reports 











By Ed Offley 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
has come a long way, although 
some think it has taken the wrong 
direction. 

Originally enacted by Congress in 
1947, the CIA was charged with 
gathering and coordinating in- 
telligence produced by it and other 
federal intelligence agencies. 
Today, the CIA is much, much more 
than that: It has evolved into the 
core of a shadow government, 
whose edifice is unrecognizable and 
whose power is unstoppable. 

That’s the opinion of one 
government official whose job 
enabled him to learn more about the 
CIA them most of its own employees 
ever could. L. Fletcher Prouty 
served as the Pentagon’s chief 
support officer for the CIA for nine 
years from 1955 to 1963. As a full 
i colonel in the Air Force, he was not 
’ constrained by the CIA’s oath of 
secrecy. 

In late August, 1955, Prouty was 
ordered to establish a CIA support 
office in the office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. In 1960, he tran- 
sferred the office to the office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and later 
expanded the support facility under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the 
Pentagon. Prouty retired from the 
Air Force Dec. 31. 1963. 1 

Documented History < 

Prouty has written a documented 
history of the CIA, which traces its 
birth under the National Security 
Act of 1947, through the “activist” . 
i directorship of Allen W. Dulles, who 
brought the agency into clandestine 
operations, and through the CIA’s 
deceptive role in getting the United 
States into the Vietnam War. 

! “The Secret ’Team” (1973, 
Prentice-Hall), presents an in- 
dictment against the CIA, saying 
that it has subverted the language 
and intent of its own statute, and in 
doing so has become a threat to 
American democracy at home and 
international stability abroad. 

- In an interview in Williamsburg 
last Thursday with The Virginia 
Gazette, Prouty said that most 
accounts of the CIA are misleading, 
because few people know that only 
10 percent of the agency’s activity is 


-concerned with the gathering of, 
intelligence. “If you know what 
you’re talking about,” Prouty said,! 
“You know that 90 percent of the 
agency’s activity is in clandestine 
operations.” 

Power Of Exclusion 

Prouty defined the “secret team” 
as personnel who have access to 
secret intelligence, which is “the 
really powerful stuff — inside in- 
formation, advance knowledge, 
satellite data, agent date. This is 
what breeds the team.” He added 
that the concept of “need to know”, 
extends a total power of exclusion to 
those not on the team. 

Who is on this team? Prouty 
explained that it begins with the 
National Security Council and the 
top executives of the CIA, and 
extends to a ring of Executive 
Branch officials, senior military 
officers, “think tank” analysts and 
leaders of the education and 
business worlds. “Henry Kissinger, 
by law (in his role as Presidential 
advisor for foreign affairs and 
chairman of the National Security 
Council), leads the team,” Prouty 
said. 

The National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, states: “Powers and 
duties of the CIA— 403. (d)(5) to 
perform such other functions and 
duties related to intelligence af- 
fecting the national security as the 
National Security Council may ’ 
from time to time direct.” f 

Loophole Used 

The above quoted section of 1 
federal law was the primary means 
by which the CIA went beyond in- . 
telligence gathering and into 
clandestine operations during the 
early 1950s, Prouty said in his book. 
The chief architect of clandestine 
operations was Allen Dulles, 
director of the CIA during 1950-1981. 

In “The Secret Team,” Prouty 
wrote that Dulles’ appointment as 
head of the agency “foretold the 
existence of a vast, secret in- 
■ telligence organization, a top 
echelon clandestine operations 
! facility at White House level, a 
hidden infrastructure throughout 
other departments and agencies of 
the government, and the greatest 
clandestine operational capability 
the world had ever known....” 


! The Intelligence side of the CIA is 
: now little more than a “cover” for 
i the CIA’s ultra-top secret 
: operations, Prouty told the Gazette, 
i Pouring It Out 

I “They (intelligence branch) have 
: a job to do — to provide the 
President with intelligence. So they 
1 pour out their stuff day after day, 

1 like a newspaper or magazine,” 

; Prouty said. “But their big gripe is 
: that people don’t read it, and even if 
i they read it, they don’t heed it.” 
j Prouty explained that the main 
* function of the CIA’s intelligence 
; branch has been the preparation of ■ 
: the “national intelligence 
estimate,” an intelligence situation 
report prepared for the President 
and other top government officials 
with the freshest information 
gleaned from the CIA’s worldwide 
■ network. 

“Those reports are very matter- 
! of-fact,” Prouty said. “They’ll say, 
for instance, ‘We’re sure there’s 
going to be a coup in Chile.’ And the 
next day they’ll say, ‘Every ap- 
’ pearance is that the coup d’etat will 
take place within the next 30 days.’ 
They keep pouring this stuff out. 

“We Told You” 

“Well, sure enough, sooner or 
later there’s a coup d’etat, and they 
: (intelligence branch officials) say, , 
‘See? We told you.’” 

Prouty explained that the 
national intelligence estimate 
system has often been misused by 
“any Director of Central In- 
telligence who intends to use the 
gathering of intelligence as a cover 
for secret operations.” 

As an example, Prouty cited a 
national intelligence estimate for 
Aug. 3, 1954, which said teat In- 
dochina was “hopeless.” He added 
that “on the very same day, “CIA 
director Allen pulles met with the 
National Security Council to seek an 
increase in the size and scope of the 
"Saigon Military Mission," a 
clandestine CIA paramilitary unit 
headed by thep-£olonel Edward G. 
Lansdale of thg /Ur Force and CIA. 

Prouty wrote in his book, “There 
is only one copqlusion that can be 
drawn, and it is derived from one of 
two alternative?: Either the author 
(of the national intelligence 
estimate) did pot know about the 
existence of apd the mission of the 
Dulles-directed Lansdale team; or 
if he did, he was attempting to cover 
up the CIA role in such activity, 
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which had more to do with the 
course of events in Indochina since 
that time than anything else....” 

The Saigon Military Mission had 
a name that was used to mislead 
people into thinking it was a 
military operation, Prouty said. He 
added, "It was a cover name — that 
was an agency operation, 100 
percent CIA — the Central In- 
telligence Agency was often hidden 
in code words.” 

Crunched In 1961 

Prouty stated, both in his book 
and in last week’s interview, that 
the hardest attempt to control the 
CIA’s clandestine operations was 
made by President Kennedy after 
the agency’s Bay of Pigs disaster in 
1961. The vehicles used were two 
National Security Action 
memoranda, Nos. 55 and 57, which 
assigned responsibility for 
"peacetime operations — that is, 
clandestine, covert, operations,” to 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Prouty said. 

"After the Bay of Pigs, it was 
pretty hard (for the CIA) to sell 
Kennedy anything,” Prbuty ex- 
plained. He added that after 
Kennedy’s assassination, "Those 
restraints weren’t there anymore, 
and it was easy for various forces to 
burst their bounds." 

On Oct. 2, 1963, just six weeks 
before Kennedy’s assassination, 
Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara and General Maxwell 
Taylor, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, returned from a 10-day fact- 
finding mission to South Vietnam. 
The Pentagon Papers revealed that 
although dissatisfied with the Diem 
regime’s crackdown on political 
opponents earlier that summer, the 

McNamara-.Taylor mission 
reported "present favorable 
military trends” and recommended 
a withdrawal of the "bulk of U.S. 
personnel” by 1965. 

"Disturbing Situation" 

Eighty days later, with. Kennedy 
and Diem both dead, a second fact- 
finding report was delivered by 
McNamara to President Johnson. 
Describing the situation in South 
Vietnam as "very disturbing,” 
McNamara told the President, "We 
should watch the situation very 
carefully, running scared, hoping 
for the best, but preparing for. more 
forceful moves if the situation does 
not show early signs of • itm 
provement, the Pentagon Papers 
said. 

The Dec. 21 report, Prouty . said 
last week, told "a totally different 
story — escalate, send more people, 
big trouble over there.” 

Prouty understands the 
significance of reports such as the 
Oct. 2 and Dec. 21 memoranda for 
the President. He and his 
• colleagues in the Pentagon support 
office for the CIA — by then called 
the "special assistant for coun- 


terinsurgency and special ac- 
tivities” — wrote both reDorts. 

Already Written 

They wrote them before the fact- 
finding trips were ever made, using 
the CIA’s ultra-secure com- 
munications network to forge 
"authentic” Saigon date-time 
headings on messages .addressed 
from Saigon to Washington, but in 
reality, written in Washington and 
sent to Saigon, for inclusion in the 
report, Prouty said. 

"I worked on the Oct. 2 report,” 
Prouty said last week. “I worked 36 
straight hours with General 
(Victor) Krulak (head of SACSA) 
on that one — we wrote it right on 
our desks in the Pentagon.” 

The reason for CIA ghostwriting, 
Prouty explained, is “that the 
Secretary couldn’t render such a 
report anyway, and that we really 
know more about it than he (Mc- 
Namara) is ever going to know- 
about it.” 

Dummy Messages 

Prouty said the dummy messages 
sent from the Pentagon by the CIA. 
were often "submerged.” This 
means that the CIA would draft a 
dummy message, wire it to agency 
officials in Saigon, who in turn 
would re-transmit it back to 
Washington as a State Department 
message .through military chan- 
nels. 

"The people writing the report, 
like Gen. Krulak and myself, would 
be in constant touch with the White 
House,” Prouty said. "We would 
know what the President would 
accept." 

Prouty said that in understanding 
the actual procedure by which the 
U.S. government’s policy-making 
decisions were manipulated by the 
CIA, "the (Dec. 21, 1963) report 
itself more or less signified that all 
of these groups realized im- 
mediately that they would no longer 
be restrained.” He added, “They 
were taking advantage of this 
threshold period before Johnson 
had gotten things under control — it 
was a runaway.” 

Control Lost 

In addition, Prouty said, the CIA 
"started a backfire” on the limits 
Kennedy had set on agency-run 
clandestine operations. “With the 
death of Kennedy, there was no one 
who seemed to haye that controlling 
interest any longer,” Prouty said. 

The argument raised by the CIA 
concerned the concept of "small” 
clandestine operations, which were 
permitted under NSAM 57, Prouty 
said. He explained that the CIA 
"began to cut out for themselves an 
area of operation on the basis of the 
interpretation of ‘what is small.'” 

"With the proliferation of clan- 
destine activities in North Vietnam 
and Laos, the agency was operating 


17 


hundreds of people every day, 
before the Gulf of Tonkin incident,” 
Prouty: said. He noted that, 
ultimately, the CIA was authorized 
over $lf billion for the pacification 
program in South Vietnam in 1971. 

’ Order Buried 

"NSAM 57 had gone by the 
boards," Prouty said. "NSAM 55 
has just disappeared. I doubt that it 
has been repealed, but it’s just been 
forgotten, buried.” 

At midnight on July 30, 1964, 
amphibious raids were staged by 
commandos on the North Viet- 
namese islands of Hon Me and Hon 
Nieu in the Gulf of Tonkin. Mosj^ 
accounts of the incident have 
described the attacking force as 
. South Vietnamese commandos 
operating under General William 
Westmoreland, U.S. military 
commander, Vietnam. That same 
night, the U.S. destroyer Maddox 
entered the Gulf of Tonkin on an 
intelligence gathering mission. 

Three days later, the Maddox, the 
North Vietnamese and the com- 
mando raids came together to form 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident, the 
Pentagon Papers reported. The 
commando raids, according to 
Prouty were called Oplan 34A, and 
was, in his words, “a CIA clan- 
destine operation.” 

Commando Theory 
Subsequent press accounts of the 
incident, later amplified by the 
Pentagon Papers, raised con- 
siderable speculation that the North 
Vietnam v thought the Seventh 
Fleet destroyers and the onshore 
commando raids were part of the 
same military operation. 

Prouty ’s explanation of the Oplan 
34 A operation does not dispel that 
theory. He said, “The CIA does not 
normally give their clandestine 
operations serial numbers like that 
(34A), CIA calls them things like 
PARKLAWN.” 

“This ‘Oplan 34A’ was selected 
just like the Saigon Military Mission 
to make the casual reader, in- 
cluding McNamara, think that this 
was a Navy mission.” 

He added that the deception 
“went right through, because even 
Navy people wouldn’t know about 
the operation. The CIA would never 
tell the Navy that they (CIA) had a 
34A mission.” 

The Pentagon Papers revealed 
that the destroyers Maddox and 
Turner Joy resumed patrolling the 
Gulf of Tonkin on Aug. 3, 1964, and 
that two more Oplan 34A com- 
mando raids were conducted that 
same night. 

The North Vietnamese retaliated 
the next day, Aug. 4, attacking both 
destroyers. Eleven hours later, 
President Johnson began the 
bombing of North Vietnam and the 
Vietnam War was on. 

(continued) 
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I CIA: Originated in the Office of 
{ Strategic Services during 

j World War II; formally 

| enacted by the National 

Security Act of 1947 and the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1949; annual budget 
and number of personnel 
unknown; headed by the 

director of central in- 
telligence. 

DDI: Deputy director of in- 
telligence, whose depart- 
ment is responsible for the 
collection, coordination and 
analysis of intelligence data. 
DDO: Deputy director of 
operations (also known as 
DDP, or Plans) , responsible 
for clandestine operations. 
DDS: Deputy director of 
support, whose department 
handles logistic support for 
the agency’s other bran- 
ches. 

NIE: National intelligence 
estimate. A regularly 
produced situation report 
compiled by inputs from the 
CIA and other U.S. in- 
telligence agencies, usually 
dealing with a specific 
country in which the 


RECORD, Meriden, Gonn» 
13 September 1973 


After spending 20 years in a Chi- 
nese communist prison, John 
Downey, now 43 years old, has en- 
tered Harvard Law School to start 
a new career. 

Downey, bom in Wallingford, 
was graduated from Yale in 1951. 
Upon graduation he joined the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. His ca- 
reer came to an end when he was 
captured over China and held 
prisoner as a secret C.I.A. agent. 
His imprisonment lasted 20 years- 
until he was finally fre,ed in the de- 
tente which followed President 
Nixon’s visit to Peking. 

During his long years in the Chi- 
nese prison Downey read volumi- 
nously. His tastes were catholic, 
and his reading reflected his far- 
ranging interests. Now that; he is 


sary 


American intelligence 
community is involved. 

NSAM: National security 
action memorandum. Policy 
directives issued by the 
President from time to time 
which deal with national 
security matters. Usually 
signed by a senior member 
of the White House staff, the 
NSAM’s were addressed to 
the Department of Defense 
for implementation. 

SACSA: Special assistant for 
counterinsurgency and 
special activities; chief 
military support office for 
the CIA in the Pentagon, 
organized by Air Force 
Colonel L. Fletcher Prouty 
in 1961, but with similar 
operations dating back to 
1955. 

Secret intelligence: Analyzed 
data obtained by deep 
penetration of an enemy 
country by agents or 
technological devices, such 
as spy satellites. 

Secret team: Persons in or out 
of the U.S. government who 
have access to secret in- 
telligence. 


er in the making 


back home and in a position to 
. choose how to spend his life he has 
turned to law. 

For a man who has the moral 
strength and the mental resources 
to stand the ordeal, a prison term 
may strengthen a man. Certainly 
John Downey will bring to his legal 
studies and his career an under- 
standing of penal problems learned 
at first hand. 

•Few persons have the initiative 
or the stamina to start a new ca- 
reer at age 43 after having under- 
gone the duress of John Downey. 
But this young Connecticut man — 
young in heart and in determina- 
tion, if no longer so young in years 
— • has the will to start anew. And 
in so doing he sets an example of 
hope, courage, and industry which 
the rest of us may heed with profit. 


HEW YORK TIMES 
12; October 1973 

M ql nitre Says C.LA. 
Al§@ Uses the Seas 


’ By DONALD JANS ON i 

SpeclaUo Hie Wew York ., me » i 

CAMDEN, Oct. 11— The Rev. 
Dr. Carl D. Mclntire said today 
that if the Federal District 
Court here did not lift its tem- 
.porary injunction against his 
pirate-ship broadcasts he would 
subpoena top Government of- 
ficials to prove that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency also 
used the high seas for un- 
licensed broadcasts. 

■- Ty Federal Communications 
iCommission obtained the re- 
.straining order Sept. 21, edn- 
jtending tqthe Fundamentalist 
."minister from Collingswood, 

N. J., had interfered with shore- 
based stations by illegally 
breadcasting without an F.C.C. 
license, from several miles off 
Cape May in a converted mine- 
sweeper. 

The 67-year-old minister con- 
cedes that he did so in retalia- 
tion for the agency’s denial of 
a license renewal last ser 
for his station, WXUR, in 
Media, Pa. But he contends 
that the F.C.C. has no power 
to license broadcasting stations 
in international waters beyond 
the three-mile territorial limit.. 

He Is Scheduled 
As followers marched outside 
the courthouse withsigns de- 
manding restoration of his 
WXUR license and his “free- 
dom of speech,” the contro- 
versial preacher said in an 
interview that his lawyers 
would take depositions from 
C.I.A. officials unless the court 
lifted its temporary injunfction. 

The depositions would be 
used at a hearing scheduled for 
Nov. 1 before Federal Judge 
Mitchell H. Cohen here on a 
Government motion to make the! 
injunction permanent. 

; Today Judge Cohen heard an 
interim appeal by Dr. Mclntire 
to lift the temporary injunction. 

The judge said he would rule 
on the matter by Oct. 23. 

Former Mayor Alfred R. 
Pierce of Camden, one of four 
lawyers appearing with Dr. Mc- 
lntire, told the court that the 
1934 Communications Act, re- 
quiring F.C.C. licensing for 
broadcasting from . United 
States vessels, had been super- 
seeded in regard to broadcasts 
from international waters by 
a 1959 Geneva treaty. | 

That convention prohibits^ 
broadcasting stations aboard! 
ships outside national territo- 
ries. . 
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WASHINGTON STAR 

9 OCT 1973 


appraisal 


By Oscar M. Villarejo 

Special to the Star-News 

Lyman B. Kirkpatrick’s 
latest' 1 book on contempo- 
rary political problems as- 
sociated with the U.S. intel- 
: : ; encc community is a re- 

uained, objective study on 
the operations of the whole 
American intelligence appa- 
ratus, both foreign and 
domestic. It is only a coinci- 
dence that he has produced 
at this time a comprehen- 
sive work treating of topics 
very much in the news fol- 
lowing Ervin investigating 
committee. 

The author, an officer of 
the CIA from 1947 to 1965 
while serving in such capac- 
ities as its inspector general 
and executive director- 
comptroller, is now profes- 
sor of political science at. 
Brown University. He re- 
tains, as the book’s preface 
suggests, many unbroken 
friendships with officials of 
the government and of the 
military establishment in 
Washington, dating back to 
ihe years when he served 
with distinction as an intel- 
ligence officer with the U.S. 

, Army during World War II. 

| THE MAIN THESIS of 
Kilpatrick’s book is that the 
extensive interlocking agen- 
cies of the U.S. intelligence 
community — the Central 
Intelligence Board, the Na- 
tional Security Agency, the 
CIA, the FBI, and the rest 
— came into being in re- 
sponse to inexorable forces 
operating on a world-wide 
scale; that each of the agen- 
cies so created, with their 
well-defined functions and 
responsibilities material- 
ized on the American scene 
as the result of normal leg- 


TKE U.S. INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY: Foreign 
Policy and Domestic Ac- 
tivities. By Lyman B. 
Kirkpatrick Jr. Hill & 
Wang. 212 pages. S7.95. 


islation within Congress; 
and that as long as current 
threats to the national inter- 
ests of the U.S. continue, 
there is little or no likeli- 
hood that such agencies are 
going to be dismantled soon, 
if at all. 

In establishing all this for 
his readers, Kirkpatrick 
points out the abrupt 
changes that have occurred 
in the general political cli- 
mate of the western world 
since that bygone era — for 
example, when, at the be- 
ginning of WVVI, only two 
officers and two clerks in 
the War Department were 
assigned to the gathering of 
intelligence. Even so, it was 
not until August, 1918 — in 
the midst of a declared war 
on the part of the U.S. 
against Germany — that the 
number of individuals allot- 
ted to intelligence activities 
within the same department 
rose to 282 officers, 29 en- 
listed personnel, and 949 
civilians. 

Today, at the conclusion 
of the war in Vietnam and' 
in an era when the tensions 
of the Cold War between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S. 
seem to be lessening, Ainer- , 
ica finds itself with an intel- 
ligence community of un- 
precedented complexity and 
size, the members of which 
are routinely engaged in 
such operations as the pho- 
tographic surveillance of 
land masses of the world by 
satellite; the acquisition of 


computer data in Washing- 
ton on the war-making po- 
tential of practically every 
nation on earth; and what 
appears to be a considera- 
ble amount of electronic 
eavesdropping and wire 
tapping of private homes, 
ambassadorial residences, 
and government offices in 
at least a dozen different 
foreign countries overseas. 
Kirkpatrick states, of 
course, that the Soviet Un- 
ion and other nations within 
its orbit of influence are 
engaged in exactly the 
same kind of espionage ac- 
tivities. 

PROBABLY the most 
important part of Kirkpat- 
rick’s book concerns itself 
with covert operations of 
the American intelligence 
community abroad; as in 
the case of the embarrass- 
ing U-2 incident of the Ei- 
senhower years or the Bay 
of Pigs affair in Cuba in the 
time of President Kennedy. 

Kirkpatrick describes 
accurately the involvement 
of the CIA in both of these 
undercover operations that 
went disastrously wrong, 
adding another for good 
measure — the notorious 
“Phoenix” project of the 

NEW YORK TIMES 
12 Oct* 1973 


CIA in South Asia between 
1967-69 which, according to 
Kirkpatrick, “acquired an 
unsavory reputation as on 
assassination program” to 
destroy the Viet Cong in- 
frastructure in South Viet- 
nam. 

In all three of these in- 
stances, Kirkpatrick re-, 
minds us, the programs 
were approved in advance 
at the highest levels of the 
: government, including the 
! White House. Although he 
does not say so outright, he 
indicates here and there in 
his text that covert opera- 
tions of the CIA all too fre- 
quently got out of hand. The 
revelations of Watergate,’ 
coming hard on the heels of - 
the completion of Kirkpat- . 
rick’s book, seem to sub- 
stantiate his remarks on 
this subject. 

An index and an intelli-’ 
gently selected list of books* 
for further reading empha- 
size the scholarly nature of' 
Kirkpatrick’s book. 

Oscar M. Villarejo, a pro- 
fessor of English at George 
Washington University, 
served as a U.S. diplomatic 
courier during World War. 
II. 


Kelley Opens F. B. I. to 


From now on, said Clarence 
M, Kelley, director of . the 
' Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, there will be an “open 
stance” policy by which the 
F.B.I. will deal with the 
press. 

Mr. Kelley told a meeting 
of the National Newspaper 
Association yesterday that 
• the new policy will be one of 
“complete candidness and 
^willingness to answer press 
inquiries, recognizing the 
_ right of the press in our 
democratic society fo obtain 
.information for the enlighten- 
ment of the public.” 

The recently confirmed 
director of the F.B.I. made 
his remarks in Hot Springs, 
-Ark. His office in Washington 
described his speech as “a 
major policy statement.” 


the Press 


The policy he outlined con- ; 
trasts sharply with the one 
imposed by Mr. Kelley’s 
predecessor, the late J. Edgar 
Hoover, whose distrust of 
the press resulted in a re- 
quirement that F.B.I. field 
agents funnel requests for in- 
formation through his head- 
quarters. There was no press 
office, and inquiries were 
handled by an assistant 
director in charge of the 
crime-records division. 

Mr. Kelley has set up a 
three-member press section to 
answer press questions, and 
field agents have been given 
authority to answer many in- 
quiries without checking with 
Washington. 
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Ihc fugitive slave cases and in the 
Japanese relocation cases. 

Doubtless the deeply engrained 
American instinct for putting contro- 
versial political and legal conduct to 
the constitutional test— which means 
the. judicial test— is admirable, certainly 
it is instructive; it is also dangerous. St 
is admirable because it bespeaks a 
respect for the law and a conviction 
that the Constitution and the law are 
supreme and that no one, no matter 
how exalted, is above the law. It is 
instructive because it provides for the 
whole American people a continuous 
learned commentary on constitution 
and law, and on a great many other 
things as well: in the clarification of 
the never-ending problem of the rela- 
tions of men to government, the 
United States Supreme Court is the 
greatest educational institution in his- 
tory. It is dangerous because, over the 
years, it lias substituted the criteria of 
legality for those of policy or wisdom; 
correctly so, for the function of the 
Court is legal, not moral. * 

As we tend to assume that an Act or 
an action which is unconstitutional is 
bad, and should therefore be rejected, 
so wc conclude that one which some- 
how satisfies the criteria of constitu- 
tionality is good, and should be ac- 
cepted, 'i'liis is the position on which 
Mr. Nixon now lakes his stand, lie is 
not prepared to defend in principle 
such things as taping the conversations 
,ol his guests and associates, bombing 
, Cambodia and then lying about it, or 
using provocative agents to instigate 
crime; instead he makes a great show 
of legal rectitude by shifting the whole 
question to that of his executive 
immunity to questions or to challenge. 

In this slcight-of-hand he has been, 
so far, successful. He has the whole 
country talking about his constitu- 
tional right to protect the confidential- 
ity of his tapes rather than asking why 
he made them in the first place; he has 
the country gravely considering 
whether his solemn obligation to, 
protect the “national security” permits 
hint to ignore ordinary constitutional 
limitations rather than asking what a 
Civil, war in Cambodia has to do with 
our national security or, for that 
matter, what the records of Mr. Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist have to do with 
national security. If the historic con- 
troversy over Mr. Nixon’s abuse of 
executive authority in the foreign or 
the .domestic arena bogs down- in a 
debate over constitutionality it will 
achieve little except universal exacerba- 
tion. V 

Ultimately there is no warranty for 
the principle of the supremacy of the 
law, the integrity of the constitutional 
fabric, and the successful functioning 
of the democratic process except the 
virtue and intelligence of the American 


people and of those they choose for 
high office. If these fail us, nothing 
will succeed. 

The question which confronts us 
now-it is the theme or the major 
premise of both Senator Javits's and 
Emmet Hughes’s books-is whether the 
constitutional crisis which Presidents 
Johnson and Nixon have precipitated is 
a product of irresistible currents of 
history which cannot be deflected or 
reversed, or of the fortuitous conjunc- 
tion of the cold war and (lie ten-year 
war in Indochina and of two Presidents 
given to paranoia and egomania. On 
the answer to this question will depend ; 
in large measure our answer to the 
fateful query whether we can return to 
our long tradition of constitutionalism 
or whether we must resign ourselves to 
revolutionary changes in our political 
system. 

TY 

Jdaniilton, who wrote the Federalist 
Papers on Article II of the Con- 
stitution, insisted that the most im- 
portant quality in a President was 
energy, and he defined energy as the 
constitutional provision for unity; du- 
ration, adequate provisions for support, 
and competent powers. In this 
definition, Hamilton’s customary habit 
of looking at all sides of a question 
failed him. The definition was circular, 
and the principle misleading. Energy 
for what, and to what ends? After all, 
there was no lack of energy in Freder- 
ick the Great or Napoleon; in our own 
time there lias been no lack of energy 
in Hitler or Stalin. It is because 
Presidents Johnson and Nixon have 
indulged their energies irresponsibly 
and presumptuously that the Presi- 
dency is in graver trouble today than 
ever before in our history, and that tile 
American constitutionality is in trouble 
too. 

The central principle of that con- 
stitutional system, as both Madison 
and James Wilson saw, is not energy 
but authority moderated by prudence, 
restrained by law, illuminated by 
reason, and animated by respect for 
freedom: in short, the reconciliation of 
freedom and order. It was lo achieve 
this reconciliation that the Founding 
Fathers framed a constitution (the first 
of its k'ind in history) designed not 
only to form a /more perfect union, 
but to establish justice, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty. That was the end to 
which individual principles and mech- 
anisms were made to conti Unite: sep- 
aration of powers, checks and balances, 
distribution of governments among na- 
tion and stales, bills of rights, judicial 
review. Thanks in large part to Presi- 
dents who used energy to ensure a 
more perfect union and to enlarge the 
area of freedom, this system of author- 
ity controlled by law survived the Civil 


War aiyl the Great Depression and the 
Second; World War without sacrificing 
the general welfare or betraying (jie 
liberties it was designed to safeguard. 
Can it survive the present Crisis? 

As soon as we ask this question we 
are conscious that it Is rooted *iq 
disingenuousness and duplicity. For/in 
fact the crises of the cdfd war and 'ctf 
the wars in Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia are not remotely like those of 
slavery anil secession, of Of tile tiireat 

from the totalitarian world in 1940. 
13y comparison with these, they are 
artificial and almost willful. Wc can see 
now— what sensible people saw twenty 
years ago— that China pbsfed no threat 
to America or to legitimate American 
interests, certainly we can see now 1 
what the other signatories of SliATO 
saw from the beginning (all were 
equally bolind by that trealy),. that 
Vietnam and Laos posed no threat to 
the United States or to world peace. 

So with most of the crises that have! 
disfigured the history of the Nixon' 
Administration. The crisis of “national 
security” posed by the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers was imaginary— no 
faintest hint of that threat to national 
security so hysterically invoked has yet 
emerged. The crisis of student protest 
and violence which Mr. Nixon recently' 
invoked to justify such things as the 
Ellsberg break-in and which Mr. Mitch- 
ell assumed extenuated the Kent 
State killings was so artificial that 
when it died away of inanition the 
government had to reanimate it by the 
use of provocative agents. The fiscal 
crisis which led to the impounding of 
money voted by the Congress was 
phony; Mr. Nixon was prepared to 
spend twice as much new money on 
military weaponry and gadgetry as he 
proposed to save on medicine, welfare, 
and education. 

T,= cris4 dramatized by Watergate- 
that of possible defeat at the polls - 1 
was one npithcr ip principle nor in fact ' 
but utterly copffived. It is absurd to 
say lhti| the security of the nation was 
al stake in a Republican victory at the 
'polls, and after all, Nixon had the 
election in the bag. There was there- 
fore no excuse even -wc might say-on 
the criminal level for the'extortion Of 
millions of dollars in illegal or 'surrepti- 
tious campaign contributions, or for 
the. whole 1 ! bag of “dirty tricks" in- 
dulged in by Mr. Nixon’s friends and 
associates. And the current crisis of the 
tapes, too, is something concocted out 
of fatuousness and guilt; it could have 
been avoided by refraining from mak- 
ing these : indecent recordings in the 
first place.' 

Yet to meet these non-crises of his 
own making, Mr. Nixon created a 
genuine crisis-one that goes far be- 
yond the fate of his own Presidency 
and to the vjry nature of the inslitu- 
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fion itself. For to defend policies he 
never should have adopted, to justify 
misconduct he should have avoided, to 
claim powers he did ■ not need and 
which he had no right to exercise, he 
contumaciously^ challenged principles 
of the supremacy, of the law, the 
separation of powers, the probity of 
our system of justice* and the integrity 
,of thiidcmocratic process. This crisis is 
1 indeed ominbus. Docs it Cali for drastic 
remedies? \ 

What remedies present themselves? 
We can persuade ourselves that the 
breakdown in the Presidency is a 
product of Mr. Nixon’s malfeasance 
and try. tp impeach him and remove 
him from office. We can conclude that 
"the* presidential system, adequate for 
simpler days, is no longer competent 
to tiic problems that confront us, and 
turn to that ^parliamentary system 
which has proved Successful and which 
the majority of the civilized nations of 
the globe now embrace. We can argue 
that the failure' of 1 / Hid (Congress to 
-assert itself, is not 'pathological but 
fortuitous, and that the more rcusscr- 
tion of its powe/ over the purse-where 
all - dial is needed is backbone-will 
restore that balance of power which 
was the original desjgff of the framers. 
Or we can stick IP write into the law 
or the Constitution additional safe- 
guards against usurpUti.on of power by 
Presidents. , 

It is improbable that' impeachment 
would succeed, and certain that 
whefher it did or not it would further 
e.xaderbate rather /than heal the deep 
rifts in our political and social fabric. 
It is wildly improbable that Americans! 
would trade in a system which has' 
served them well for over a century 
and a half in exchange for one with 
which they have no experience, which 
is ill-adapted to the needs of federal-' 
ism, and which has worked just as 
badly for many countries as its worst 
critics think the presidential system 
works in America. 

A vigorous reassertion of the power 
of the purse would indeed go far to 
restore congressional authority and 
curb executive pretensions, but ex- 
- periencc since Tonkin Day (or perhaps 
since McKinley’s D'o'xer expedition of 
1900!) demonstrates! that in times of 
foreign or 'military crisis the Congress 
is no| disposed to call the President to 
account— or even to inquire too closely 
into the legitimacy of the crisis. Per- 
haps '- the fourth remedy holds out 
some promise of placing curbs on the 
executive which, by taking on the 
sober garb of the ' familiar and the 
routine instead of the lurid robes of 
emergency, might survive executive im- 
pc.ltiousncss, duplicity, and corruption. 
Catharsis and reform rather than con- 
vulsion and revolution seem indicated. 


O'cnator Javits’s contribution to this 
ongoing debate, li ; //o Makes Wjtr, is a 
swift, vigorous, and lucid survey of the 
choreography between President and 
’Congress in the making of war (and of 
foreign policy) from the beginning of 
our history to the present, it makes 
clear that the early Presidents— those 
who had been schooled in the great 
revolutionary debates, and who had 
some experience in state and national 
! politics, scrupulously observed, con- 
stitutional limitations on presidential 
war-making. The next generation was 
not so fastidious, and the aggrandize- 
ment of war-making powers, can lie 
dated from President Polk’s exploita- 
tion;. of the border dispute between 
Texas .and Mexico to foi&t a, war on 
both ccuntries-coriciuet which 'earned 
him the cognomen “Polk the McAda- 
cious”;’ his mendacities seem rpild 
enough now. Senator Javits’s discussion 
of Lincojn as war President overlooks 
some important considerations of that 
unique chapter in' - presidential history- 
the distinction, for example, between 
making or .waging. a foreign 'war and 
putting down a domestic insurrection, 
or that between responding to an 
attack on United Slates soil and carry- 
ing wa’r to the territory of other 
countries. 

The modern history of executive 
usurpation begins with the otherwise 
mild and innocuous McKinley, who 
fought one unauthorized war in the 
Philippines and,. without even consult- 
ing Hie Congress, committed 5,000 
troops to the rescue of foreign lega- 
tions in Peking at the time, of the. 
boxer uprising. Wilson’s record was 
surprisingly irregular for so logical a 
man: he was high-handed in Mexico 
and the Caribbean but legally scrupu- 
lous in his conduct toward the Euro-, 
pcan belligerents in the great war. Like 
most of. us. Senator Javits is ambiv- 
ahnl about Franklin D. Roosevelt;- his 
latitudinarian use of the war powers 
was, the senator concedes, necessary if 
the nation was to survive, but we have 
paid a high price for it, nevertheless. 
Mr. Javits is careful' to point out that 
with Roosevelt, as with Lincoln, the 
crisis which lie faced was a real one, 
that he did not make his more extreme 
actions the basis for extreme claims of 
power, and that he always sought, and 
received, congressional approval • for 
what he did. 

The senator’s discussion of recent 
usurpations of executive power in the 
cold war, the Korean War, and the 
wars in Southeast Asia are, in a sense, 
a prelude for his argument for the 
Javils-Stennis War Powers Act. That 
bill, which has already passed the 
Senate, is now under attack from both 
l lie right and the left — if Uiosc terms 
arc not misleading. Arthur. Schlesingcr, 


one of the most acrimonious and 
: relentless critics of the Jolmson-Nixpn 
nmusc : ;,pf the war powers- argues per- 
suasively that - Utc bill would danger* 
ou sly handicap the President in a'py 
genuine ’ emergency but lie of htjlq, 
value! in staying (lie hand of a ’Presi- 
dent who wished to contrive an emer- 
gency to justify his own ambition or 
folly. “Had this act been on the 
statute books, surely it would have 
prevented Roosevelt from responding 
to Hitler in the North Atlantic,” he 
has said, “and would surely not have 
prevented Johnson from escalating the 
war in Vietnam.” 

Tins is a criticism whose justice 
Senator Javits himself acknowledges, 
without conceding that it is fatal.- At 
the other extreme is Tom Wicker, who 
regards (lie war powers bill as simply 
another invitation to presidential war- 
making, for what Congress, lie asks, 
would stop a war after just one month 
of fighting? After all, it took Congress 
eight years to get around to stopping 
our part in the’ least justifiable and 
most disgraceful war in our history— if 
indeed we have permanently stopped 
it. 

No legislation can cover all contin- 
gencies, just as no statesman can 
anticipate the future. As Hamilton 
wrote (in Number 23 of the Federalist 
Papers ), “It is impossible to foresee or 
define the extent or variety of national 
exigencies.” This observation holds 
good, to be sure, of almost all legisla- 
tion, and if we look its implications 
literally might paralyze all legislation 
that looked to the future. The chief 
value of the war powers bill — if and 
when passed-is in all likelihood 
symbolic: it puts the Congress on 
record against the Johnson-Nixon 
brand of imperial wars. 

Mr. Emmet Hughes, a long-time 
aficionado of the Presidency, has given 
us not so much history as a political 
and moral tract which draws on his- 
tory, politics, law, and personal expe- 
rience. It is not a systematic inquiry 
into the. question of presidential pow- 
ers— the kind of inquiry ihat Raoul 
Ucrger has conducted in so magisterial 
a manner- but rather, as the subtitle 
indicates, “a consideration of the re- 
sources and dilemmas of tire presi- 
dential office.” It is informed, intelli- 
gent, and acute, sharply critical of 
recent developments in the Presidency 
but not unsympathetic to the problems 
and complexities of that office. 

At times, indeed, Mr. Hughes is so 
overwhelmed by the spectacle of 
mountains of uncontrollable problems, 
domestic and foreign, that he is almost 
ready lo admit that the United States 
is ungovernable and the presidential 
office impossible; he never goes to 
quite (hat extreme. After all, Franklin 
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Roosevelt managed t he Presidency dur- 
ing Itic worst of our economic crises 
and I he greatest and most terrible of 
our wars, and did this without impair- • 
inp 1 he constitutional fabric ol the 
nation— or its moral fabric, either. The 
conclusion must surely be not that the 
. oblems are so much more formidable 
today but that the Presidents are so 
much less. 

For three quarters of a century, now, 
there has been a steady, though fluctu- 
ating, growth of presidential power, 
his process may continue, and while 
tiic Old World finds itself with mon- 
archs who have neither the power nor 
the trappings of power, we m3y find 
ourselves with Presidents who have 
both beyond other heads of slate in 
the Western world. Or arc we perhaps 
on the verge of a shift in the nature 
and exercise of presidential power? 

If that power depends so largely on 
war, will the end of our ten-year war 
in Asia and of the prospect of war 
among the great powers diminish the 
opportunity of exercising it? If much 
of the strength of Kennedy, Johnson, 
and Nixon came, over the years, from 
their special role as cold warriors at a 
time when the country always seemed 
to be on the verge of nuclear war, will 
the thawing of the cold war and the 
growing improbability of nuclear war 
diminish the ' presidential role as 
champion of the “free” world? If’ 
domestic issues such as the control of 
environment, pollution, public health, 
zero population growth, poverty, urban’ 
renewal, and race problems, which 
demand professional expertise and 
bureaucratic efficiency, usurp the place 
of war and foreign affairs in the- public 
mind, will not the center of political 
gravity shift from Presidents who be- 
stride a world stage, no matter how 
awkwardly, to efficient managers who* 
can solve unglamorous domestic prob- 
lems? 

If the impact-slower in coining than ! 
most of us thought— of Dakar v. 
Carr , and the twenty-sixth amendment, 1 
the emergence of blacks as a genuine 
political force, the disillusionment of ! 
organized labor over the mismanage- 
ment of the economy, all go to revive 
^an opposition party and bring more 
independent politicians into the Con- 
gress, may we not see that branch 


reassert its legislative prerogatives, and 
thus weaken or diminish the role that 
(he President may be expected to 
play? And finally, may not Watergate, 
with its sordid revelations of chicanery 
and blundering, spread such a sense of 
disillusionment through the body poli- ; 
tic that voters will turn wearily from 
executive to legislative leadership- 
always assuming, to be sure, that the 
Congress can provide it? If so, we may 
be on the verge of a swing away from 
the fpll tide of executive power to ebb 
tide. If this is possible, it is loo soon 
to write obituaries on the presidential 
system of government. 

• i 

"O r • 1 

JJuit to speculate on the future is' 
hazardous: countervailing forces may 
prevail, and may serve to enhance 
rather than to contract executive 
power. There is, after all, no assurance 
that the detente between the United 
States and the Soviet Union will be 
permanent, nor is it clear that the 
United States has acknowledged the 
Tolly of her Asian policies over the 
past quarter century and permanently 
abandoned the dream-or nightmare- 1 
of becoming an Asian power, bar more 
threatening in the long run is the 
upsurge of defiance and resolution 
among the impoverished nations of the 
globe— an upsurge whose strength and 
character was dramatically revealed in 
the recent meeting of seventy-six na- 
tions at the Algiers conference, whose 
theme was an end to the “pillage” of 
the globe by the great powers- 
particularly the United States. 

The United States might be strong 
enough, independently, to resist, both 
materially and morally, pressure from 
fifty or sixty of the smaller uhaligned 
nations, but can it resist pressure from 
the Arab nations which control most 
of the world's oil; can it resist India 
whose friendship it has all but for- 
feited by its elemented policy of 
“tilting” toward Pakistan; can it resist 
China if that behemoth throws its 
• support to the underdeveloped nations 
and peoples of the world? 

If the quarter century of cold war 
between the United States and the 
communist nations is to be succeeded 
by a new cold war between the West 
and the r est of the w orld, all the 


considerations that produced the obses- 
sion with armaments and sccrccy and f 
the concentration of power in thc% 
executive will inevitably continue. i; 

Nor is the threat wholly military.^ 
What if wc continue to lay waste our| 
natural resources of soil, water, timber,], ( 
coal, and oil, and come more and more^. 
to depend on outside contributions? =j 
What if our economy, staggering under 
the insensate demands of the military, 

: the demands of the exploration of 
i outer space, the insatiable demands for. 

: an ever-higher standard of living and- 
of growing inefficiency and wasteful: 
ness, cannot successfully compete with 
nations like Japan and Germany, hap- 
pily emancipated from the demands of 
the military, or with the I-uropean 
Common Market? Would not an eco- 
nomic crisis of this dimension enhance 
the executive power much as the crisis 
of the Great Depression made pos- 
; sible— even inevitable— the enhancement 
of presidential power under Franklin 
Roosevelt? 

Just as the best and perhaps the 
only way to curb presidential misuse 
of the war powers is to end the cold 
war and avoid violent war, so in the 
long run the only way to limit the 
abuse of presidential authority in 
domestic affairs may be to recognize 
the great revolution of three-fourths of 
the human race seeking, in one genera- 1 
tion, to pull abreast of the rich and pow- 
erful nations of the West, and to join 
with them, and with the United States, 
to achieve .a more just distribution of 
wealth .and welfare and an end to 
every kind of colonialism-evcn the 
colonialism implicit in our 1,200 mili- 
tary bases and our CIA operating 
stealthily in sixty-one countries. 

It does not require much imagina- 
tion to see the problems and perils 
that confront us, or much statesman- 
ship to acknowledge the necessity of a 
multinational attack on those prob- 
lems. Alas, this Administration seems 
more prone to create and welcome 
crises that appear to require the en- 
largement of presidential powers than 
, to work out solutions to those crises 
that might weaken the rationale for 
the exercise of those powers. □ 
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A S THE TRAGIC and bitter events of 
the Middle East unfold, two ques* 
tlons demand careful analysis: Why did 
the war break out? And is it possible . 
that the fighting may bring a real peace 
settlement closer? , 

The first question is simple but the \ 
answer, to be true, must be complex. It ■ 
must be answered on three levels: 
first, the 'psychological; second, the 
diplomatic and strategic, and third, by 
defining the immediate- cause or the. 
“trigger" which caused the outbreak of 
fighting at this time. 

, Both the Arabs and the Israelis are 
haunted by ghosts of the past. For 
each, these ghosts are real and their 
presence is ever felt. One cannot hope 
to understand the contemporary Mid-' 
die East without being sensitive to 
both of them. . 

In the back of the mind of every Is- 
raeli today is the spectre of the holo-. 
caust. The destruction of the European 
Jewish community is regarded not j 
only as an act of savage genocide by * 
the Nazis but of weak acquiescence by. 
many European Jews. Israelis today 
are determined not only never again, to 
■expose themselves to persecution by 
others but to be strong, self-reliant and 
assertive. Israel is the national myth of 1 
Masada writ large. It is the last re- 
doubt from which there can be no re- 
treat. 

Consequently, Israelis recoil in an- 
ger from suggestions for a settlement 
which they believe would weaken 
them, put them in an inferior bargain- 
ing position or ostracize them. This is 
the underlying political reality with 
which any Israeli, Arab or neutral gov- 
ernment must reckon. 

Tho Arabs are haunted by their 
ghost too. It does not have the drama 
of the holocaust but it is a ghost 
shared by the poor, underdeveloped 
two-thirds of the world’s population. It 


is the ghost of humiliation and weak- 
ness. Heirs to a proud civilization, con- , 
temporary Arabs are the sons and 
grandsons of those who lived under' 
Imperialism and colonialism. The last 
British troops evacuated- Egypt, after. 
66 years, in 1956 — just a few months' 
before they, the French and the Isra- 
elis invaded Egypt in the Suez crisis. 
During the long British occupation, 
Egypt, already poor and backward,* fell" 
relatively further behind tho rich na- 
tions. Its population grew rapidly and 
its resources remained almost static. 
Little was done with education and 
: when Nasser made his coup d’etat in 
1952, the legacy of poverty, ignorance 
and disease was awesome. 

This sense of backwardness, humilia- 
s tion and memory of distant grandeur 
is a poisonous political brew. We have, 
watched its 'consequences in Africa^ 
Asia, ’Latin America and here at home.. 
Few Arab governments afe free of its 
effects. v 

’ One effect is extreme sensitivity to 
questions of honor and dignity. This is 
not an “Oriental” attribute — it has 
been a central issue of French politics 
since Vichy. Defeat is always a bitter 
draught but when combined with the 
legacy of weakness and /humiliation, it 
becomes too much to accept. 

Refusal to accept the reality of de- 
feat is the central thread of Arab poli- 
tics since 1949. Among other people— 
the British in 1940, the Russians in 
1942, the Freo French— we regard re- 
fusal to admit defeat as heroic; but in' 
the Middle East most Americans have 
seen it as unrealistic, dangerous and,: 
frequently, ludicrous. It remains a, 
fact, however, that no Arab govern- 
ment has been strong enough to admit 
'defeat and these Arab leaders who 
would like to end the war risk being 
■called Quislings. 


Israel’s Status Quo { 

T HE STRATEGIC and diplomatic, 
issues *have been clarified in the; 
last six months. On their side, the Isra- 
; elis found the cease-fire relatively ; 
comfortable and very profitable. Gucr- 1 
rilla warfare and terrorism had been* 
eliminated in the occupied territories; 
Arabs from Gaza and the West Bank 
poured into Israel daily to perform the i 
. chores, like the Turks in. Germany and, 
the Pakistanis in England, that Israelis, 

1 preferred not to do; tourism was: 
increasing; oil from the occupied Sinai,] 
peninsula was being profitably produced,-.; 
;massive American private and govern- 
mental support was forthcoming; tho 
.economy was not only booming, with a- 1 
: growth rate comparable to Japan, but; 
Israel was rapidly becoming self-suffi- 
cient, even in armaments. s 

'■ Moreover, there were increasing 
signs that the Soviet Unteii. was inter-) 
ested in at least discussing better rela- 
tions and although the United Nations, 
-constantly passed resolutions demand-’ 
ing that Israel give up the territories 
that it conquered in 1967, the U.N. did, 
nothing about it. 

From that position, it was difficult, 
to imagine that negotiations would ; 

; bring an improvement/ Every one of 
the plans put-j forward by responsible 
Israeli. and other leaders hinged on Is-' 
rael giving up something. The only dif- 
ference between them was how much. 

Moreover, almost any conceivable 
peace in which Israel gains territory,, 
as all Israelis, hawks and doves alike,, 
demand, would presumably bring more 
Arab citizens. This i3 a fundamental di- 
lemma. The Zionists never foresaw nor' 
are most Israelis today in favor of a. 
binational state. The early Zionists 
saw Israel as an exclusively Jewish, 
state; most today are prepared to toler- 
ate, even to enjoy, an Arab minority 
but the state is clearly not of them, by , 
"Shem or for them. Given the concep - 1 
tion of the state, it would be far more 
difficult to integrate Arabs than it has- 
been to integrate blacks or Indians in „ 
America. 

The reaction of Mrs. Meir’s govern- ■ 
ment was to set the price of peace very 
high. This included four elements: 
“reconciliation" by the Arabs to an in- ; 
dependent Israel; face-to-face negotia-' 
tions; open boundaries (which apparent- 
ly means free economic competition) 
and fhe continuation of Israeli military 
superiority. Israeli leaders openly con- 
ceded that the Arabs could not accept; 
these terms. : 


B Y THE SPRING of 1973, the Egyp-' 
{dans were faced with three pain- ■, 
ful possible courses of action. First, 
maintenance of the status quo. Egypt 
was becoming increasingly shabby as 
its 800,000-man army consumed about , 
80 cents of every dollar the country., 
earned. The population, now more 
than- 84 million, Is increasing at 2% 
per cent yearly. Although not admit-; 
ted, ;the Aswan high dam has been a 
disastrous mistake. The Suez Canal has 
remained closed and Egypt has been 
forced to rely heavily on the good will 
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J of Libya, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. : 

| . Moreover, President Sadat had in-. 

! 'herited the oversized shoes of the na- ; 

1 tionalist hero, President Nasser. He' 

: has proven skillful in thwarting moves 

| against him but he has found it diffi- 

1 cult 'to explain why, despite a hug® 

army equipped with more tanks than 
■lermany had when it invaded Russia 
in 194>i, Egypt had to tolerate Israeli 
occupation of 23,622 square miles of 
Egyptian territory, much of which is 
less than 100 miles from Cairo. While 
we have no evidence, it seems reasona- 
ble to assume that the officer corps 
found this yet another cause of humili- 
ation. 

I The second option was to admit the 
defeat, to surrender and make peace ' 
on Israeli terms. It is not widely* 
known but it is a fact that Nasser tried 
to find a formula to negotiate after the , 
war in 1967. Until this outbreak of, 
fighting, Sadat was probably not < 

1 strong enough to entertain this possi- * 
bility. ' . 

The third painful option was a . 
“forward policy.” This has two possible 
forms, diplomacy and war. 5 

The Egyptians mounted a diplomatic 
offensive at the United Nations and 
through emissaries to. a number of; 
countries last spring and summer.' 
They argued that since the United Na- '•* 
tions had demanded an Israeli with- ; 
drawal and Israel had refused to com- i 
.ply, the issue was no longer solely- 
^Arab-Israeli but* now concerned the.! 
| whole membership, indeed the contin--; 

I ued existence of the United Nations. ^ 
They attempted to draw a parallel be-i 
j tween Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia, a ; 
I mortal blow to the League of Nations, 
i and the current Middle Eastern-United 

j Nations impasse. ' < 

! The diplomatic offensive was a 
| worse failure because of its very suc- 
j cess. Egypt gathered the overwhelming; 

! support of the poor members of the 
j United Nations, lukewarm sympathy 

I from Europe, talk but no action from 
j the Soviet Union, and an American 
| veto. Israel was unmoved. 

I THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 13, 1973 

Three objectives 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT Amman 

Jordanians see the present fighting as 
merely the fourth campaign in a single 
drawn-out battle. Whatever the out- 
come, this fourth campaign has three 
objectives which are, in order of impor- 
tance: psychological, where the Arabs 
have already made their point; military, 
where the point is being made;, and 
political, where it has still to be made. 

The psychological point is that Arabs 
can and will force war on Israel. In 
postmortems after the 1967 war, Israeli 
generals asked themselves this question: 
why was Nasser not held back by the 
brake of fear, that cardinal deterrent in 
Israeli military doctrine? Now the brake 
has not worked with President Sadat 
either. The very fact that he was not 
I field back has fissured the theory of 


A Desperate Move 

T HAT LEFT the option of fighting. 

We are not, of course, privy to 
Egyptian thinking on these issues but 
based on years of study, and conversa- 
tions in Cairo this summer, it seems 
likely to me that while the decision 
may not have been made in precisely 
these terms, the Egyptian strategists 
may have thought along the following 
lines: 

Israel has twice proven that preemp-, 
tive military action is effective; per-', 
haps it would be effective for the. 
Egyptians. If the fighting could be pro-, 
longed, other Arab states, regardless, 
of their rational analysis of the- 
chances or their doctrinal antipathy to 
Egypt, would be forced to come to the 
aid of their Arab brothers. Even -those 
that did not participate militarily 
.would be constrained to use their dip- 
lomatic and economic pressures on 
Egypt’s behalf. If Egypt could seize 
and maintain control of the east bank 
of the Suez Canal, at minimum the ca- 
rnal might subsequently be reopened 
and so increase Egyptian revenues by 
$250 million or so yearly. If the army 
performed creditably, whether or not 
it won, it might be possible to enter 
into negotiations on terms which were 
at least not humiliating. Finally, Sadat,' 
having lashed oht militarily in the 
Arab national cause, could begin to fill 
the rather, large shoes he had inherited 
and would ‘cease to be threatened by 
the charge of cowardice or treason. 

These considerations, it seems to me, ; 
form an essential background to an un- , 
‘derstanding of the fighting in the Mid- 
dle East. The third question, , “Why- 
now?”, can probably be answered- 
quickly. * 

The Egyptian diplomatic offensive 
had failed; Russia had withdrawn, in- 
creasingly, from its heavy intervention- 
in Middle Eastern affairs and Russian 
military equipment, particularly in the 
more sophisticated and delicate items, 
was rapidly deteriorating. Israel was 
increasing in power, and prestige vis-a- • 


Israeli invincibility and means that even 
if the Arabs are defeated there could be 
a fifth round. For a people long humilia- 
ted this is a cause for psychological' 
relief and pride. 

From bitter experience the Jordanians 
are not appreciative of Egypt’s or 
Syria’s military abilities. But this time 
they do appreciate the fact that the two 
countries have succeeded in doing what 
they failed to do in the three earlier cam 
paigns: they have brought the elusive 
Israeli army to battle in an old-fashioned 
frontal face-to-face setpiece fight. The 
Israelis won the previous campaigns 
by pre-emptive strikes or by a series of 
skirmishes, so that the Arab armies felt 
not so much defeated as cheated. Now 
Israel has to make head-on attacks 
against the Egyptian bridgeheads and 
the stubborn Egyptian peasant is known 
as a good defensive fighter. 

As the Jordanians see it, the Arabs 


vis the Arabs. Finally, the persistent- 
rumors and intelligence and diplo-' 
matlc reports of Israeli-Soviet contacts 
became precise and detailed about 
three weeks ago. Diplomatic rumors — 1 
■ whether hue or not is of little concerp; 
— indicated that Israel and the So-' ! 
viet Union were moving close to an ex- 
change of ambassadors. My hunch is 
that this may have been the final j 
straw for the Egyptians. It may have 
convinced them that soon they would 
be frozen out of the councils of the 
great powers, Increasingly weak, In- 
creasingly poor, increasingly numerous! 
and that the public mood, in these cir- 
cumstances, would turn Increasingly, 
bitter against an apparently inept, J 
cowardly or traitorous government. Ifi 
this is' true, it suggests that the warj 
was a desperate move, almost a throw j 
‘of the dice, when all else had failed 1 
and little could be hoped. & 

Seize the Moment ■ 

■*! 

W HATJS to be done? Must we look; 

forward to another non-peace, an-1 
other enormous waste of human re-! 
sources or armaments, another period 5 ' 
of increased, population, uncured dis- 
ease, unremedied backwardness? And 
then, perhaps, an even more bitter and' 
costly war? 

The answer is probably yes unless! 
we can seize upon the fluidity of the 
crisis^- analyze its elements and assist' 
the most responsible and constructive 
among the belligerents and their : 
friends to build something better. i 
Ironically, I suggest, the fighting, ifi 
!it can be stopped before the damage is! 
‘tpo great or before, once again, the Ar- ’ 
,abs are humiliated, may have removed 
.one of the obstacles to the successful, 
negotiation of peace. It would be far! 
easier for Sadat today to negotiate! 
than it would have been a month ago, > 
or a year ago. A week from now the 
opportunity may have slipped away. It ' 
would be tragic if the Egyptians, the 
Israelis and the world community did 
aot seize it. 


would achieve their political objective 
if they hold even a few square miles of 
their occupied territory when the cease- 
fire comes. This would enable them to 
negotiate from a somewhat stronger posi- 
tion — and if the Israelis ’"ere interested 
in a settlement they would . eason that the 
Arabs must have a bargaining counter to 
bring them to the table. 

The emotional gap between the west 
and the Arabs has again been shown by 
their opposing reactions to the fact 
that the Arabs attacked on the Jewish 
Day of Atonement. Jordanians dismiss 
western concern about this as hypocrisy; 
one American-educated Jordanian 
pointed out that George Washington 
deliberately attacked across the Poto- 
mac on a Christmas Eve in order to 
catch the British soldiers at their 
Christmas dinner. All these untrust- 
worthy ex -colonials are the same/ 
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By Edward W. Said 


During 1970 and 1971 a reasonably 
articulate Arab in the United States 
would frequently be asked to partici- 
' pate in public discussions on tire Mid- 
§ die East question. On one occasion I 
fwas preceded to the lectern by an- 
^Israeli speaker who, 1 thought then, 
? had the lack of irony to say that it 
; was the Arabs that had always seen 
| themselves as the chosen people. 

; Obviously this heedless remark was 
l a later embarrassment to him as a 
j .Jew, and it was easy to mock him 
> With his own observation. This inci- 
“ dent isn’t perhaps of tremendous value 
,• now, except that it does come back, 

. particularly during these anxious and 
Iconfusing days of this fourth Arab- 
, Israeli war. You begin to realize that 
l .what, as an intellectual of secular 
... persuasion you have always believed,. 
; that there is really no such thing as 
V a divinely chosen race, has a disquiet- 
ping additional meaning, 
jlv • No, the Jews are not a chosen peo- 
ple, but Arabs and Jews together have 
^ chosen each other for a struggle whose 
. roots seem to go deeper with each 
; year, and whose future seems less 
i thinkable and resolvable each year. 

Neither people can develop without 
| the other there, harassing, taunting, 

■ fighting; no Arab today has an identity 
f that can be unconscious of the Jew, 

. .that can rule out the Jew as a psychic 
' factor in the Arab identity; conversely, 
’ I think, no Jew can ignore the Arab in 
’ general, nor can he immerse himself in 

• his ancient tradition and so lose the 

* Palestinian Arab .in particular and 
what Zionism has done to him. The 
more intense these modern struggles 

'• for identity become,' the more attention 
. is paid by the Arab or the Jew to his 
. chosen opponent, . or partner. Each is 
the other. 

WASHINGTON POST 
9 October 1973 


I I can recall that as a child before • 
1948 in Palestine and Egypt the for- ;; 

. eigners with whom I was. surrounded 
here and there stood out with, a hard 
. and . almost cold, difference' from me. i 
The Englishman or. the Frenchman or 
, the Greek had recognizable patterns j 
of speech and even dress,' gestures 
' unique to each, and so on. Yet the 
... Jew, whether he was Egyptian, Pales- ;■ 
tinian, Italian or British seemed to 
" seep through, those, harder- identities 
,,and' be mixed up with mine. Usually ;! 

. of course, nothing was. said, but there £ 
was a felt correspondence between us s 
nevertheless. Maybe . this experience' 
was not common to many Arabs: I ■. 
don’t really know. Now; however, 

’ there as a corporate . Arab-Jewish \ 
identity, so overlaid with events, with r 
insults, wars, humiliations and fear, all 
those seeming inevitabilities; but there • 
", are only the rarest occasions for ]udg- j. 

. ing how in, victimizing each other — ■■ 
often at the instigation of imperialist '; 
powers— we have shared little except 
„ conflict and' a gradually 'diminished r 
human reality. • . r- 

: • • nil 

Every Arab has his own national 
identity to ' protect his spirit - from the ■ 
fraying ordeals of Arabism-Israeljsm,; 
that ugly padlock of one-against-one'f 
tension. For the Egyptian there is an . 
unbroken national Egyptian history;; 
that has endured for eighty centuries; r 
this is a sovereign life whose richness ; 

- astounded even Herodctus. For the; 
Palestinian perforce his national iden-' ; 
tity is an' embattled resistance, to ; 
dispossession and extinction; yet 1 for 
most of the world he has seemed -like', 
cigarette ash, moved from corner to r 
corner,, threatened . .always with' ir-' 
reversible, dispersion; How' many par-,: 
tisans of Jewish immigration to Israel 
recognize that every penny spent' for; 
that purpose also buys a Palestinian 
more time as an exile from his cqun-.; 
try? > V; 


However, all Arabs -have suffered 
both in the ’’Middle East, and in the.- 
West. The’ Arab is seen as the disruptor 1 ' 
of Israel’s existence, or, in a larger, 
view, as a surmountable 'obstacle' to 
Israel’s creation in 1948. This • has 1 * 
been part of the Zionist attitude- to- 
ward the Arab; especially in the years 
before 19^8 . when Israel was being 
promulgated ideologically. Palestine 
was imagined as an empty desert wait- 
ing to burst into bloom, its inhabitants 
minimized as inconsequential nomads 
possessing no stable claim to the land, 
and therefore no cultural . permanency' 
At worst, the Arab today, is conceived, 
of as a bloody-minded shadow that 
dogs the vjew. The, Jew of pre-Nazi- 
Europe has split in two: a Jewish, hero, j 
■ constructed out of a revived cult of, 
the ; adyenturer-rpioneer, and the Arab!, 
his creeping, mysteriously fearsome’ 
shadow. Thus isolated -from * his past 1 * 
the’ Arab has seemed condemned to; 
being local color or -to chastisement? 
at .the hands . of Israeli . soldiers and. 
tourists, kept in his place by American) 
Phantom, jets and U.J.A’. money. 

. Such human; and political failure.' 
has , for its’ answering consequence 
Arab military and oil thi eats and, soon- 
enough, Arab resurgence. Here too it - 
is the symmetry that is; disturbing, the: 
excluded absence in it of some ir- 
regularity ir. the pattern. Yet when, 
the. Palestinians raised .the alternative, 
of a 'secular democratic state fr- Arabs 1 
and - Jews, for Jews with Araos,’ the- 
idea was spurned as -'too utopian, as-; 
too far outside the .. monotonously^ 
balanced sequence of events to bC 'ac-! 
cepted. But— is this war z. better alter-* - 
native? ' ' " '■ •• 1 •" * 


Edward W. Said is professor of English, 
ail’d Comparative Literature at Co lum-. 
bia University . He is a Palestinian 
Arab. ' ..I, I- 
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NEW YORK, Oct.. 8 (API— 
The Action Committee on 
Arab-American Relations 
asked major oil companies to- 
day to spend $10 million to 
counter what it called Zionist 
propaganda in the United 
States. , 

Representatives of some of 
these companies are negotia- 
tion new oils prices in Vienna 
with six oil-producing coun- 
tries of the Persian Gulf in- 
cluding Iraq, which Sunday 
nationalized the 23.75 per cent 
interest held in the Basrah Pe- 
troleum Co. by Exxon and Mo- 
bil. 

, ; jExxon and Mobil are two of 
the companies that were asked 
,fdy money. The others are 
Texaco, Shell, Standard Oil of 
California and Standard Oil of 
Ohio. 

There was no immediate re- 


action from the oil companies. 

The telegrams urged the 
companies to spend the $10 
million in the United States to 
“openly; publicly declare their 
opposition to Zionism.” 

Dr. M.T. Mehdi, secretary 
general of the committee, 
which coordinates the activi- 
ties of Arat^ groups in the 
Upited States, said in an inter- 
view .that it was the compa- 
nies’ “moral responsibility” to 
take this action in order to 
“help discharge their debt” to' 
the Arabian oil producing 
companies. 

The committee also sent tel- 
egrams to Sen. Henry M. Jack-, 
son, (D-Wash.) and Sen.' Jacob 
K Javits (R-N.Y.) urging them 
to support a program of ad- 
mitting one million Soviet 
Jews to the United States. 


To Make A-Bombs 

Asence France-Presso 

STOCKHOLM, Oct. 11—. 
duced enough plutonium 
Israel has already pro- 
to make five to ten atom 
bombs, the Swedish news 
agency reported here to- 
day. 

It quoted a report of the 
Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute 
saying that Israel has turn- 
ed out more than 90 
pounds of plutonium in a 
nuclear reactor built with 
French assistance in the 
Negev Desert. From 10 to 
20 pounds of plutonium, 
are required for a bomb, ; 
the report said. 

“If Israel thought its ex-, 
istence threatened, re-, 
course to the atom bomb 
could not be excluded,” an 
institute expert said. ‘‘But 
that seems unlikely in the 
current phase of military 
operations.” 
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The key to security is a desert — 
the Sinai desert. Behind the-un- 
compromising. Old Testament 
simplicity of Moshe Dayan’s 
proposition, contained in a lec- 
."rc delivered at the Israeli staff 
j college in August last year, lies 
i much of the significance of the 
j ‘ nest battle in the long Middle 
j : tst war. The attempt by Egypt 
' 11 regain the land lost in the cam- 

tign of 1967 has struck at the 
heart of Israel’s basic preoccupa- 
tion — “secure, recognized and 
agreed borders, determined, 
under a peace treaty”. 

The Egyptians have, tempor- 
arily at any rate, made nonsense 
of the Israeli Prime Minister’s 
defiant pledge to the Knesset 
that “ not a single Israeli soldier 
will retreat from the ceasefire 
lines until a contractual and 
binding peace agreement is 
achieved ”, It seems likely that 
the Egyptian strategy is, or was, 
to seize a substantial area of the 
East Bank of the Canal, and then 
to rely on United Nations resolu- 
tions, or super-power pressures, 
or a combination of both, to 
bring about a ceasefire which 
would formalize their position. 
They cannot seriously have 
believed that they were capable 
of making good their expressed 
intention of regaining all the 
lost territories against the bitter 
resistance of a country which 
believes, with some justification, 
that it is fighting for its very 
existence. 

Any assessment of how and 
when the current operations are 
likely to end must begin from 
the premise that Israel will 
accept no ceasefire until the 
Egyptian forces in Sinai have 
been destroyed or driven back 
across the Canal. Indeed, "it 
would be reasonable to assume 
that this time the Israelis will 
not be content to stop at the 
East Bank. They have learnt 
one of the basic lessons of defen- 


sive warfare — the need to have 
substantial covering forces on 
the enemy side of a main tank 
obstacle — and it is a lesson they 
are unlikely to forget. 

Tn analysing whether the 
Israelis are once again capable 
of throwing Egyptians out of 
Sinai, it is important to recall 
the investment they have made 
in the area. Since the Six Day 
War of 1967, Israel has spent 
nearly £150m on creating 
a military infrastructure in the 
occupied territories. Of this 
sum, more than half has been 
invested in Sinai, to build roads, 
fortifications, camps, airfields 
and communication systems. 
This is not an investment they 
•will abandon without a fierce 
struggle. 

Furthermore, since 1967, the 
Israel armoured forces have 
been improved in strength and 
quality of equipment; the air 
force has doubled in strength, 
and its Phantom aircraft are the 
nucleus of what was, when the 
fighting began last week, the" 
most powerful western air force 
in the Middle East. On the 
other hand, in the same period, 
the Arab countries have in- 
creased the strength of their 
armed forces at least as signifi- 
cantly.. In tanks and aircraft 
they decisively _ outnumber the 
Israelis, and their Russian equip- 
ment provides them with a 
highly organized and effective 
weapons system. Indeed, it is 
likely that the deployment of 
SAMs — the Russian anti-aircraft 
missiles — was one of the deci- 
sive factors in the Arab decision 
to go to war at a time when the 
diplomatic tide seemed to be 
running against Israel. 


So far, the Israeli air force has 
been unable to achieve the total 
.. supremacy which characterized 
the 1967 campaign, and its 
ability to do so will almost cer- 
tainly be one of the decisive 
factors in the outcome of the 
campaign. Both sides now seem 
resigned to a long struggle and 
to heavy casualties, yet when it 
is over it is unlikely that the 
, basic situation will be much 
changed. Whatever new lines 
may be drawn up as . a result of 
the fighting, they , will provide 
no more than temporary 
demarcations behind which 
Arabs and Israelis will rearm, 
reorganize and prepare for the 
next indecisive bloodbath. 

The real influence' both in 
bringing about a ceasefire and 
i in evolving some kind of per-’ 
manent solution to the persis- 
tent conflict in the Middle East 
lies _ with the ’great powers. 
Until recently, the area has been 
one of strategic confrontation 
between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The super- 
powers have tended, in general, 
to regard developing countries 
as participants in the struggle 
between conflicting ideologies 
and political systems, instead of 
as a factor demanding a re- 
examination of the basic assump- 
tions. underlying international 
relations. This has been par- 
ticularly true of Soviet attitudes 
towards Arab socialism, and one 
of the results has been an inten- 
sive arms race which has had 
the inevitable effect of provok- 
ing recurrent outbreaks of 
violence whenever one side or 
the other has achieved, or be- 
lieved that it has achieved, a 
temporary superiority. But the 
broader strategic situation has 


! recently undergone some im- 
portant changes. 

The present mood of the 
United States is out of sympathy 
with foreign military entangle- 
ments; Arab oil has become a 
potent _ factor in American 
economic calculations; and both 
super-powers have too much at 
stake elsewhere in the world to 
allow their plans to be disrupted 
by Middle Eastern miscalcula- 
tions. It is probably inevitable 
that some supplies of arms will 
continue, at any rate as long as 
the immediate military situation 
remains unresolved. There is, 
however, little doubt that it is 
now in the common interest of 
the super-powers to bring the 
fighting to an end as soon as 
possible, and to bring about a 
permanent settlement in the 
area. 

They will have to agree on 
secure and guaranteed frontiers ; 
on an armaments policy that will 
put an end to the cynical arms 
-race which has made nonsense 
of any attempt at a settlement 
up to now ; and not least on their 
attitudes towards development 
programmes in the area. The 
Middle East is likely to be the 
crucial test of whether the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union are really moving from 
confrontation through competi- 
tion to cooperation ; and whether 
their common interests are 
powerful enough to overcome 
traditional’ ideological reflexes 
and the conventional reactions of 
real politik. 

There remains the question of 
whether western Europe can 
play any significant part in these 
developments. 

The need for the evolution of 
common foreign policies in j 
Europe is - not confined to the f 
present crisis, but it presents a 1 
decisive challenge to the new | 
relationship between the United I 
States and Europe. J 

© Times Newspapers Ltd, 1973. 1 
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j Washington (KNI)— Israeli , who have beeri. contacted say 
agents have been recruiting there is no. question that the 
■American civilian pilots to fly recruiters are working on be- 
the A-4 Skyhawk light bomber half of the Israeli government, 
against the Arabs, the New An Israeli Embassy spokes- 
York Daily News reported yes- man said reports of the re- 
terday. - ... cruiting were “nonsense.” He 

i Under the Israeli recruit- said the Israelis “have enough 
ment plan, the Americans, 'pilots. It’s planes we don’t 
former military pilots who have enough of.” Israeli offi- 
have flown the United States- rials pointed out • that their 
built A-4, say that they are pilots speak Hebrew and the 
being offered $5,000 a month, language barrier would pre- 
Some of the pilots are skepti- vent Americans; from receiving 
cal of the offer, saying that the orders, 
war may be over before they But some of the American 
receive their first month’s pay- pilots have served in Israel in 
check. They are being told that the past to train Israeli pilots, 
suitable contract arrangements At least one American pilot 


Americans flying for Israel! 
run a slight risk of losing their 
citizenship, State Department- 
officials said. However, if the, 
pilots fly under contract,, 
rather than taking an oath of 
allegiance and joining the Is- 
raeli Air. Force, officials said, 
“They will not necessarily lose 
their citizenship. The situation 
is murky.” 


can be worked out. 


has been asked to help recruit 


The top secret program, his friends. Returning Vietnam 
started in the last few days, is ‘veterans form a large pool of 
not being conducted out of the U.S.. pilots who have flown the 
Israeli Embassy, but pilots A-4 in combat recently. 
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> High U .S. Aides Still Hopeful , but Critics 
Of\ Stronger Soviet Ties Are Bolstered 

■ By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

1 Special to The New York Timrs 

" WASHINGTON, Oct. 17 — been drawn over the Adminis- 
'*The Middle East war has pro-: tration’s efforts to secure from 
educed a highly emotional crisis! Congress nondiscriminatory tar- 
i:in Soviet- American relations, iff status for the Russians — 
•the outcome, of which will so-called most-favored-nation 
probably decide for some time treatment Critics have demand- 
; the fate, of the effort by So- ed that tariff reductions be 


viet and American leaders to 
• work out a less contentious. 


linked to unrestricted emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union for 


more constructive relationship.! Jews and others. 


This “ddtente 
• ' policy,” as it is 

tNcws generally known, 

Analysis had its severe crit- 

ics even before 


In addition, when the Ad- 
ministration’s trade bill reaches 
the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the end of the 
month, the critics will seek to 


the fighting erupt-! bar Government-backed Export- 


: ed between Israel and the 
f Arabs on Oct. 6. The war, with 
[-Soviet help flowing to the 
• Egyptians and Syrians, has in- 
tensified the criticism and has 
r led to a widespread view in ; 


Import Bank credits for the 
Russians until their emigration 
policy changes. 

The withholding of credits 
would have more immediate 
impact on the Soviet economy 


Washington that detente is Ithan the failure to receive bet-1 
-dead. ter tariff treatment because 1 

, . But Secretary of State, Kis- credits are being used to 
singer, supported by most finance the import of American 
specialists on Soviet affairs here technology. Tariff changes 
and by the hopes of the Soviet would have significance only 
Embassy, has been urging ev- when and if Soviet manufac- 
eryone to show patience, say- -volume on the American rear- 
ing ineffect that reports of ket. 


detente’s death have 
■greatly exaggerated. 


In the debate over the link 
between emigration and trade, 


i Mr. Kissinger, who has been' many who doubted the value 
handling the discussions with, of entente nevertheless sup- 
'the Soviet Ambassador, Anatoly, porte d Mr. . Kissinger’s view 
I 7 . Dobrynin, has left his State that, the United States should 
! Department aides with the im- not tel! other countries how 
pression that a big-power deal to ctm duct their affairs. 


may soon be reached ..on a 
formula for ending the war. 
Despite all the talk about rein- 
forcements, the mood at the 
White House and the State De- 
partment has been more hope- 
ful than gloomy. 

Welcome Even If Belated 
; The view here is that Mos- 
cow, after encouraging -Egypt 
and Syria to fight it out with 
Israel, may now be ready to 
join with Washington in a call 
for an immediate ceasefire, to 
be followed by negotiations on 
a more permanent settlement. 
The question then is whether 
the package can be sold to the 
Egyptians and the Israelis. 

Any Soviet cooperation, how- 
ever belated, would be wel- 
comed by the Nixon Adminis- 


While there can be differ- 
ences over the relevance of 
Soviet emigration policy to! 
Soviet-American , relations, it; 
seems evident that’ if those' 
relations are to have real mean-: 
ing, they should serve to re- 
duce tensions and limit local 
conflicts. - ; j 

Critics of the Soviet Union’sj 
policy~and there are many in 1 
Washington — have concluded, 
on the basis of its role in back- 
ing Egypt and Syria with arms 
before and during the current 
conflict, and of its exhortations 
to other Arabs to join the fight, 
that the effort to improve rela- 
tions has failed and .that the 
United States was duped into 
undertaking it. 

• The critics -would like the 
United States tc adopt a 


cornea uy liib ouauu mo- . - _i, 

tratirm not onlv for its effect tougher attitude and stop mah- 

on ’the "mm/'eS warS 


on uie jviiuuie c-aot wai uut ; . . . , . . rather 

bi S fp ^pre^over^he^value d of mi>red coalition — - liberal intei- 
bate here over the value of i] ectualS( right-wing anti-Com- 

aet ,® n 3 e ’ . „ _ . munists, Jewish organizations, 

(Detente, a French -word, . is ]abor i ea( jers and even Melvin 


bate here over the value of 
detente. 

(Detente, a French word, is. 
defined by the Random House 
Dictionary as “a relaxing, espe- 
cially of international ten- 
sion.”) 

Until the Middle East explod- 
ed, the debate, which has been 
going on for months, had gen- 
erally been ; confined to the! 
question whether the United 
States could really improve re- 
lations with a country that 
treats its people in a way dis- 
, tasteful to most Americans. 


R. Laird, President Nixon’s do- 
mestic adviser and former Sec-, 
retary of Defense. 

For the moment Mr. Nixon 
seems willing to go along with 
Mr. Kissinger’s belief that the 
Russians have not acted as 
badly as may seem. The State 
Department view is that the so- 
called massive Soviet airlift 
was somewhat larger than 
Washington woould have liked 


' By TERRENCE SMITH ; '■' 

Special ta The New Yorfe Tlmco 

BEERSHEBA, Israel, Oct. 16 all but small pockets of the area 
••—Israeli military authorities to- west of the former cease-fire 
day barred newsmen from the line. 

^Sinai Peninsula, .where a major Since then, reporters have 
battle of the war remains to be had considerable freedom of 

° The 'action was one iilustra- on the Golan heights. 

• tion of why certain aspects of Becaus6 . of the area s rolling, 
the Israeli-Arab war are report- aIm °sf treeless terrain and be- 
ed in detail, and others not at cause the forces there are rela- 
aB -. . ' lively concentrated, it is possi- 

ing fKjorter^wa?'’ ££ ble . t0 50 the fi S htin E 011 the 
back early this morning when Syrian * ront £nd t0 follow its 
it reached this Negev town, course in at least a limited 
which serves as the headquar- area, 
ters for the- southern com- In Sinai, however, it has' been 
mand. The -newsmen had de- another story. The area is vast, 
parted for the canal front from the front is three times as long 
Tel Aviv two hours earlier witli as . that on the . Golan heights 
an escort officer and full auth- arid the Israeli forces have been 
orization to visit the Israeli mostly on the defensive, 
lines in Sinai. Until the area was closed to- 

An Israeli source said later day, newsmen were able to 
that the newsmen had been drive to bases 15 to 20 miles 
barred because of intensified back from the canal. But they 
shelling and fighting in the saw little real action, 
central sector of the front, In- the absence of personal 
where an Israeli task force had observation, newsmen have 
reportedly crossed the Suez 0r >ly the official military corn- 
Canal. muniquCs issued several times 

Problem for Newsmen ^ ? nd a Jnghtly briefing 
• , . provided an 1 e: Aviv by a re- 

The curb was an example of serve colonel from the armv 
the problems the still-growing spokesman’s office ^ ' 
army of foreign journalists is .... . . 

encountering in attempt to re- Bata Cft.K .onfllct 
port Israel’s fourth war with Frequently the information 
the Arabs. and battle-damage figures con- 

Tha international press carps flict with the descriptions ema* 
-that gathered in Israel this nating from the Arab countries, 
week is one of the largest ever leaving the r.ewsmen little al- 
assembled anywhere. More ternative but to tkke account of 
than 600 newspaper and maga- both. 

zine reporters, photographers The credibility of Israeli in- 
and television personnel from formation in the past was gen- 
more. than 30 countries have eraily regarded as high by most 
been accredited since the war of the newsmen here. But in 
began 11 days ago. this war, the feeling is that it 

The basic Israeli policy is has diminished. ;j 

not to permit newsmen to ac- “The Israeli sin is omission," 
company forces at the front. n °t commission,” a long-time 
The policy, seems to stem not foreign correspondent observed 
so much from a desire for se- the other day. “They mislead 
,'crecy as a concern over con- by leaving Unrigs out, not bv 
gestion at the front and the lying.” V , 
safety of the newsmen. A significant credibility gap 

As a-" result, no newsmen developed on the third night of 
were permitted to visit either the war when Lieut. Gen. Da- 
front until last Wednesday, the vid Elazar, the Israeli chief of 
fifth day of the war. By then, staff,, spoke at a huge news 
the Israelis had broken the back conference in Tel Aviv and pic- 
of the Syrian offensive in the tured the enemy as being on 
Golan heights and had retaken the run on both fronts. 


Steiui ro most /unencans. ^ nQ L s0 great as to shake 
Specifically, the lnies had! j the foundat j ons 0 f detente. 

I “We will match if not ex- 


ceed the Soviet airiiff,” an a diplomatic solution, to main-' 
Amencanofhcai said. tain the movement toward im- 

What is crucial in coming proved relations. 

T’ti: s%£ dLfl IVH 

Is I» ss ura.*sr3 

th ,ir friends with arms, to find will have their day. 
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By Jonathan C. Randal . 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

BEIRUT, Oct. 11 — The 

chief Palestinian guerrilla 
spokesman mixed expres- 
sions of pride at the vastly- 
improved 'Syrian and Egyp- 
}-!.■» armies with fears that 
i very success may lead 
to direct peace negotiations 
with Israel which could sac- 
rifice vital Palestinian inter-; 
ests. i 

“This is not the first time 
the Palestinian movement 
has faced a possible deal or > 
liquidation,” newly ap- 
pointed spokesman Bassam 
Abu Sharif, 30, said in an in- 
terview yesterday, “but the 
world should realize we are 
vaccinated against set- ; 
hacks." 

Interviewed in an office, 
lined with posters of Lenin, 
Che Guevara, Ho ChiMinh, 
fallen Palestinian leaders, a 
seal “liberated” from the , 
U.S. embassy in Jordan and 
other mementos of the Pal-' 
estinians’ up3 and downs, 
Bassam was all business and ; 
business was good. > 

Ticking off train derail- 
ments, rocket attacks, hit- 
and-run attacks the length 
and breadth of land now un- 
der Israeli control, Bassain 
said: "We’re fighting in Pal- 
estine and for Palestine and 
■ not just to recover the terri- 
-tories the Arabs lost .in 
,1967.” 

V Such a turn of events was 


the fortuitous result of the 
fighting which, at least tem- 
porarily, has allowed the 
badly split Palestinian 
;movementto claim, in Bas- 
sam’s words: “Never before , 
. in our history have we been 
so united.” , 

For once Israel is not dis- 
puting the effectiveness of 
'.the Palestinian commandos. 
With its hands full on the 
.Golan Heights and along the 
Suez Canal, Israel nonethe- 
less twice in the past four^ 
days warned Lebanon to" 
clamp down on commando 
activities originating on Le- 
banese soil — or face the con- 
sequences. 

y Unable for geographical 
and political reasons to 
'knuckle under to Israel, 

. even if it wanted to, Leba- 
; non yesterday paid the com- 
mandos a back-handed com- 
pliment by closing the south, 
iof the country, near the Is- 
' raeli border, to all newsmen, 
even those holding valid 
passes, it appeared to be a 
case of trying to prevent ob-’ 
servers from seeing what. 

, the Lebanese government 
felt, powerless to prevent. 

As one seasoned Western 
diplomat put it, the Leba- 
nese realized' full well the 
danger of a possible Israeli 
invasion and even annexa- 
tion of the border area up to 
the waters of the Latani 
River, but “they dare not 
refuse the commandos their 
chance,” 

Just a month ago, the Pal- 
estinian movement was split 
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between the pro-Syrians, 
who accepted a kiss-and- 
make-up act to form a 
united military front group- 
ing Syria, Egypt and Jordan, 
tand the majority of com- 
mandos i for whom Jordan 
• was .still anathema because 
of King Hussein’s liquida- 
tion of their activities there 
in 1970 and 1971. 

Bassam readily admitted 
that the present fighting 
; may very well end up in a 
new cease-fire which could 
lead no the land of direct 
negotiations with Israe 1 
that all Arab belligerent 
, governments have rejected 
out of hand since the Jewish' 
state was born in 1948. 

. i Were any such negotia- 
tions to work out a peace 
settlement, the Palestinian 
'commando movement would 
have failed in its objective 
of liberating Palestine from’ 
Israeli rule and creating a 
“democratic,” and no longer 
Israeli-dominated, society." 
This very real worry ex- 
plains why Bassam insisted 
that the guerrillas were at- 
tacking everywhere rather 
than limiting their war' 
aims, like Egypt and Syria,, 
to land lost in the 1967 war. 

If the dreaded direct ne-‘ 
gotiations are accepted by 
the Arab governments, their 
change of heart would be 
due most of all to the enor- 
mous shot in the arm pro ■ 
vided by their armies’ _ per- 
formance since the fourth 
Arab-Israeli war began Sat- 
urday. 

Bassam exultingly hailed 
the end of the “Israeli-cre- 


ated legend that they and 
their beautiful generals 
were invincible, supermen," 
but he stressed that the 
movement did not underesti- 
mate the Israeli army. 

With almost ghoulish de- 
; light Bassam insisted that 
Israeli casualties were run- 
ning much higher than in 
1967. i 

“We Arabs can afford to' 
lose a million lives,” he said, 
-“but the Israelis cannot af- 
ford to lose 10,000 men.” 

- He suggested that both', 
the high casualty rate and 
the dislocation that total 
mobilization brought to the 
, Israeli economy, meant that 
Israel would have difficulty 
fighting for more than 10 to 
.15 days. 

He praised the Arabs for 
eschewing the wild bombast 
and exaggerated victory 
claims which have hurt! 
their cause so much in the 
past. 

“This time it’s the Israelis ' 1 
who lie,” he said. "Their 
credibility must be close to. 
zero as they keep having to 
climb down from their early 
victory claims." 

' Bassam’s bitter delight 
over Israeli casualties is per- 
haps understandable. In 
July, 1972, the Israelis sent 
him a book bomb, which ex- 
ploded and blew off seg- 
ments . of fingers of both 
hands and disfigured hig 
face. 


By Harry B. Ellis ' 

. Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

. "In three years Saudi Arabia may 
» have greater financial reserves than 
J th e United States, Western Europe, 
„ and Japan combined.” 
i The speaker, a high U.S. official, 
[was underlining the pivotal role 
[• played by King Faisal’s desert realm 
[ In the monetary and energy future of 
the Western world. 

, “In 1974,” he said, “Saudi Arabia 
may earn $16 billion in oil revenues, of 
which the Saudis can spend onlyJ3 
' billion on internal development.” 
i At that rate, the official went on, the 
Saudis by the end of this decade "may 
have accumulated $ioo billion In 
reserves,” becoming in a real sense 
the "bankers of the world.” 

Saudi Arabia’s supremely impor- 
tant role springs from the fact that 
only King Faisal’s kingdom, among 
oil-producing nations, can expand 
production sufficiently to meet the 


world’s burgeoning demand for 
crude. 

For months Washington and other 
allied capitals have urged King Faisal 
to boost his country’s daily production 
from the current 8.2 million barrels to 
20 million barrels by 1980. 

The King has signaled his reluc- 
tance to expand production, unless 
the United States cuts back it 3 diplo- 
matic and military support of Israel. 
Never, however, has, the Monarch 
spelled out his demands. 

Then, with the King’s warning 
hanging in the air, the latest Arab- 
Israeli war broke out, subjecting King 
Faisal to heightened pressure from 
other Arab leaders to withhold Saudi 
oil from the United States. 

Already, the renewed fighting has 
begun to disrupt the flow of Arab oil to 
the West. Lebanon has. closed its 
southern port of Sidon, which nor- 
mally receives nearly 600,000 barrels 
of crude daily by pipeline from Saudi 
Arabia. 

The bulk of Saudi production, which 
moves by tanker from the Persian 


oii worm . 

Gulf, is flowing normally. About 56 [ 
percent of Saudi oil goes to Europe, 29 
percent to Asia, 6 percent to South; 
America, 6 percent to North America,; 
and a little more than 3 percent to 
Africa. 

Potentially ominous is a call by, 
Kuwait for Arab oil ministers to' 
convene in emergency session to 
discuss, as one source put it, “how to 
use ail in the battle” against Israel. 

No time was set for the meeting. 
Currently most Arab oil ministers are ■ 
in yienna, where the six Persian Gulf; 
members of the Organization of'Pe-i 
troleum Exporting Countries (OPEC)' 
are demanding higher royalty and tax 
payments from Western oil firms. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Nixon launched a campaign to 
enlist the support of American citi- 
zens to reduce “anticipated energy ' 
demand by 5 percent over the next 
year.” ' 

The White House urged Americans 
to lower their home thermostats by 4 
percent this winter, thereby saving 
"over 400,000 barrels of oil per day or 
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By PHILIP POTTER 
London Bureau of The Sun 

London— British neutrality in 
the Middle East conflict is 
■being bitterly called into ques- 
tion by pro-Israeli elements I 
who say that the denial of 
spare parts for Israel’s Brit- 
ish-made Centurion tanks con- 
trasts with actions favoring 
Arab states. 

Cited are decisions by the 
British government not to in- 
terfere with the training here 
of Egyptian pilots in the han- 
dling of new Sea King helicop- 
ters and .the' presence in Saudi 
^Arabia of 1,500 British Aircraft 
^Corporation personnel advising i 
Saudis in the use of British 
Lightning strike fighters ac- 
quired by the Saudi regime in 
a $650 million defense contract. 
The helicopters were sold to 
Egypt by a British firm. 

The government also report- 
edly plans to go ahead with 
the planned shipment this week 
of five Scorpion light tanks to 
the 'Persian Gulf state of 
Dubai. Ten were bought and 
five already have been 
shipped. The British govern- 
ment claims they are only for 


ceremonial puposes. 

' Pro-Israelis here charge that 
all of these actions constitute 
“double-dealing” in the light of 
the decision taken by Prime 
Minister Edward Heath and 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home,' the 
foreign secretary, about 24 
hours after the fighting began 
to maintain a complete ban on 
arms supplies to Middle East 
“battlefield countries” during 
the course of the war. 

. The British hope is that by 
doing this they can play a 
leading role in the eventual 
:'peace-making. 


Parliament resuming 


With Parliament ' resuming 
today after its summer recess, 
several members have put the 
Heath government on notice it 
will be attacked on grounds 
that its current stance is 
weighted agair.st Israel. 

Among those attacking the 
government yesterday was Mi- 
chael Stewart, an ex-foreign 
Secretary in a Labor party 
government, who went on the 
British Broadcasting Corpora- j 
tion television to argue that 
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Britain is guilty of breach of 
contract in refusing spare 
parts to Israel. 

He was echoing Hugh 
Fraser, a ' member of Mr. 
Heath's own Conservative 
party, who accused the govern- 
ment of “abuse of contract” in 
refusing Israel spare parts for 
its Centurion tanks at a huge 
Zionist Federation rally in Tra- 
falgar Square Sunday. 

Sir Samuel Fisher, president 
of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, told the same 
rally that the arms ban meant 
that Israel was “refused arms , 
for which she already paid this 
country.” j 

Anti-British feeling is bound 
to be accentuated in Israel and 
among Jews and their sympa- 
thizers here by the govern- 
ment’s admission yesterday of 
the training here of Egyptians 
in the flying of Sea King heli- 
copters under a deal ' made 
about three months ago. 

’ A joint statement from the 
Foreign Office, the Defense 
ministry and the Westland Hel- 
icopter Company firm said: . 
“Egyptian pilots are about toi 


begin training, in the context of 
a deal made two or three 
months age for the purchase of 
helicopters. Training will con- 
tinue for several weeks.” 

In the House of Lords yester- 
day afternoon, Jewish peers 
complained strongly about the 
ban on arms for Israel. 

Lord Janner, president of the 
Zionist Federation, urging re- 
peal cf the ban, said that in the 
light of the training of Egyp- 
tijir. crews for helicopters, it 
seemed “another example of 
government perfidy.” 

The peers were promised 
that Sir Alec would make a 
full statement today and that 
the House of Lords could have 
a full debate Thursday on the 
war. 

Meanwhile, the British Air- 
craft Corporation said yester- 
day the embargo sc far had 
not effected its contract with 
Saudi Arabia. Already deliv- 
ered there are 43 of the Light- 
ning strike fighers. The com- 
pany said wculd seek British 
government guidance bfefore 
delivering others for which 
Saudi Arabia has contracted. 



r enough to heat 2 million homes.” 

The President ordered federal 
agencies to lower their winter tem- 
perature settings to 70-7S degrees, to 
eliminate unnecessary lighting, and 
to buy and rent “more energy ef- 
ficient vehicles” — in short, smaller 
cars. 

Adopting Charles Schulz’s charac- 
ter “Snoopy” as the symbol of a 
“SavEnergy” campaign, the White 
House pledged to distribute a broad 
range of energy-saving hints to the, 
public, including teaching kits for use 
r in school classrooms. 

Lack of awareness 
President Nixon appeared to be 
unaware of the real market situation, 
when — to the astonishment of his 
experts — he recently warned! the 
Arabs that “oil without a market 
doesn’t do a country much good.” 

' Asked privately why the President 
had so warned the Arabs, a high- 
ranking U.S. official snapped: 

"Because he was advised by a 
fool.” The President, the official 
added, had been "readvised.” 

With each industrial nation scram- 
bling to secure enough oil, declared a 
U.S. official, no agreement has yet 
been reached among the United 
States, Japan, and European coun- 
tries on how to share oil, in case the 
Arabs reduce supplies. 
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By ROBERT ALDEN 

Special to The New York Times 

UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., 

.’Oct. 12 — The Soviet Union ac- 
; cused Israel today of “barbar- 
ous” attacks on nonmilitary 
targets and demanded ‘that, 
they be stopped at once. 

Yakov A. Malik, the Soviet 
delegate, read to • the Security 
Council a dispatch from Tass, 
the Soviet press agency, that 
said the Soviet merchant ship 
Ilya Mechnikov had been sunk 
;in Tartus, a Syrian port, by an 
Israeli attack. 

Tass demanded "an imme- 
diate stop to the. bombings of 
peaceful towns in Syria and 
Egypt, and the strict observ- 
ance by Israel of the norms of 
international law.” 

"The continuation of criminal 
acts by Israel will lead to grave 
I consequences for Israel itself,”. 

|the Tass article added. 

Yosef Tekoah, the Israeli 
representative, said his infor- 
mation on the basis of a news 
dispatch was that the Soviet 
merchant ship had been dam- 
aged as a result of a naval 
battle that took place between 
Syrian and Israeli naval vessels 
.outside the port. He termed the 


damage “unfortunate.” 

Reports from Damascus said 
that the ship had subsequently 
been sunk, as had a Greek and 
a Japanese merchant ship dur- 
ing attacks made by Israeli 
missile boats on the ports ©f 
Tartus and Latakia. 

“We regret the sinking of 
■ civilian ships,” Mr. Tekoah said. 
.But he added that Syria and 
Egypt were patrolling wide 
[areas along their coasts, and 
that their . vessels were being 
engaged by Israeli forces. 

. . He added, “our pilots have 
strict orders about taking any 
action against any civilian tar- 
gets.” 

Abdel Haljm Khaddam, Dep- 
uty Premier of Syria, chargedj 
the Israelis with using napalm 
and with having dropped de- 
layed-action bombs in the suf- 
urbs of Damascus, “where the^ 
poorer classes make their 
homes and where there are 
people who are. not familiar 
with, this type of bomb.” 

Quoting Moshe Dayan, the 
Israeli Defense Minister, as say- 
ing that the Israelis would be 
in Damascus in 24 hours, Mr. 
Khaddam commented: 


' “Weil,' let us see if DamascuJ 
will fall in 24 hours. It will fall 
in 24 hours if there isn't a sin| 
gle Syrian left alive." 

Dr. Mohammed H. e!-Zayyat| 
the Egyptian Foreign Ministetl 
warned that there would be rel 
prisals if Israel’s forces contin| 
ued to hit civilian targets. 

In contrast to the words ^ 
the belligerents, this month, 
Council president, Sir Lauren© 
McIntyre of Australia, spoke o 
the “grave responsibility” ti 
restore peace. 

He added that the debate 
“over the past few days hav 
j illustrated the very high inter 
sity of emotion that exist a 
present, particularly betweel 
the parties concerned — an^^ 

this, of course, does not mak^| 
our task any easier.” 

“We. are simply wasting oU 
time,” he said, “if we join i| 
recriminations which only see| 
to ascribe blame to orte side 
the other.” 

The general belief here 
that until military develop 
ments are such that one side 
the other is willing to modifl 
its basic political position, til 
Council will be unable to a| 
effectively. 

The United States, which r 
quested the convening of tl 
Security Council, has let it I 
known that its position is fie: 
jble, that it does not want to 
provocative and that it is wi 
ing to listen to other points 
view with an eye to modify! 
jits position if that would le 
to a cease-fire and, eventual 
Jto permanent peace. _ 
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This time the Arabs started it. Of 
that there can be no reasonable 
doubt. It may well be true that 
Israel was planning some punitive 
action against S 5 'ria for the 
alleged involvement of the Syrian- 
controlled guerrilla organization 
m the Vienna kidnapping of 
September 29. This threat could 
have prov.oked the Syrian and 
Egyptian troop build-ups (as a 
similar threat did in May 1967). 
But Israel would hardly have 
chosen to attack on two fronts 
simultaneously before her armed 
forces (the bulk of which are part- 
time) were even mobilized. It is 
clear that the Egyptians, who in 
1967 felt the devastating effect 
of a surprise attack, were deter- 
mined that this time they would 
get in their blow first and as far 
as possible have the force of 
surprise on their side. 

So much then for the view 
expressed in this space only a 
week ago, that " the Arab world 
as a whole seems to be turning 
away from violence and towards 
an attempt to solve its problems 
by political and diplomatic 
methods”. We were wrong, but 
we were in good company. Our 
view was shared not only by 
almost every Western observer of 
the Arab scene, but even by 
Israel’s ambassador in London, 
Mr Michael Comay, who less than 
a fortnight ago declared in public 
that “the prospect of another 
Middle East war has receded ”. 

So once again the Middle East 
is plunged into large-scale blood- • 
shed and destruction. That is a 
tragedy for all concerned, and 
those who took the decision to do 
it — presumably President Sadat' 
and President Assad — bear a 
heavy responsibility. King Husain , 
has so far kept his country out 
of the conflict, which is politically 
courageous as well as wise of him. 
One of many good reasons for 
hoping the conflict will be short 
is that the. longer it goes on the 
harder it will be for Jordan to stay 
out of it. 

What are the motives of the 
Egyptian and Syrian leaders ? It 
was, after all, their actions which 
convinced observers in the past 
few months that a new era of Arab 
moderation was opening. Egypt 
had moved away from Libya 


towards Saudi Arabia, had pre- 
sented her case with studied 
moderation at the United Nations, 
and had even rebuked those Arab 
intransigents who refused to have 
lunch with Dr Kissinger. Syria 
had reopened diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain and Jordan, had 
welcomed Dr Waldheim in 
Damascus, and had curbed the 
propaganda of Palestinian 
extremists on her territory. Were 
all these moves part of an 
elaborate smokescreen for 
bellicose intentions ? 

Not really, because in fact the 
bellicose intentions were never 
disguised. Syria has continued 
to state her view that no compro- 
mise with Israel is possible, and 
that what .was taken by fbree will 
have to be recovered by force. 
Egypt has been saying for many 
months that a peaceful solution 
is not possible because of 
Israel’s intransigent attitude and 
America’s unconditional support 
for it, and that therefore the 
Arabs must prepare for a total 
confrontation. Where western 
observers apparently went wrong 
was in interpreting these remarks 
as mere Arab rhetoric, or at most 
as statements of a long-term view 
rather than a short-term inten- 
tion. It now appears that when 
the Egyptians said that oil could 
supplement military force as a 
weapon in the Arab struggle, but 
not replace it, they meant exactly 
what they said. 

It would be surprising never- 
theless if this view were shared 
by King Faisal, whose influence 
in both Egypt and Syria is 
thought to have been increasing 
in recent months. He had found 
a subtle and not ineffective way 
of using oil as a lever on United 
States diplomacy, which might in 
time have had some effect on 
Israel’s position. The chances of 
this succeeding seem greatly 
reduced by what has now 
happened. America’s (and 
Europe’s) need for. Arab oil will 
not be less, but Israel’s willing- 
ness to envisage concessions will. 
The overwhelming majority of 
Israelis will take this war as 
confirmation of their need for 
militarily defensible frontiers 
well away from their centres of 
population, and of their view that 


Arabs cannot be trusted to keep 
their word. The hopes for any . 
kind of Faisal-Kissinger plan for 
the Middle East would now seem 
to be slim indeed. i 

Possibly, then, the decision to j 
fight was .imposed as a last j 
desperate effort by those in x > 
Egypt and Syria who are seeking 
'to .resist King Faisal’s influence. 
It- could even be that the two 
leaders took it against their own 
better judgment. They may have 1 ' 
reflected that a military victory, 
though unlikely, , could only 
strengthen their positions, while 
defeat would possibly convince 
their opponents, in their own 
countries and in the Arab world 
at large, of the futility of military . 
action at least in the short term. 
President Sadat was even 
reported earlier this year as 
believing that another crushing 
defeat for Egypt was necessary 
in order to shock the' Arab world 
into using its oil power against 
the West. If that is his calcula- 
tion, he may well succeed in 
harming the West, but he will 
also do great harm to his own 
country and probably to the rest 
of the Arab world as well. 
La politique du pire atnene, en 
gendral, le pire. . 

In short, there is no comfort. ■ 
for anyone in this affair. Not for 
Israel, which is faced not only ! 
with human losses but with the 1 
prospect of fighting a new war 
every few years and with the 
temptation to over-extend her 
resources by occupying yet more 
Arab territory. Not for the West, 
which will find it more difficult 
than ever to persuade Israel to 
pay any political price that Arabs 
demand for their oil. Not for the 
Soviet Union, which finds itself 
obliged to support Arab policies 
but unable to control them. Not ; 
for the Arab states, which face '/ 
new physical devastation and’ 
quite possibly yet another moral 1 
humiliation, bringing yet morej 
divisions and recriminations in j 
its wake. And perhaps least of j 
all for the v Palestinians, they 
original victims of the whole con- 1 
flict, whose liberation is no'! 
longer even an official Arab war * 
aim and whose “ legitimate 
interests ” seem farther than • 
ever from fulfilment. 
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Cairo Press Agency Says 
U.S. Joins in Israeli Raids 

CAIRO, Oct. M (UPI)— The 
Middle East News Agency said 
tonight that United States 
Phantom jet fighters based on 
a United States aircraft car- 
rier in the Mediterranean sea 
had joined in Israeli raids on 

i 

j 


Egyptian positions.. 

The agency quoted ‘ ‘Arab 
diplomatic sources” in the one- 
paragraph item. The semioffi- 
cial news agency gave no other 
details. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 11 
(UPI) — A State Department 
.spokesman tonight called the 
[report, ‘‘a mischievous and.out- 
jrageous lie.” , 
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j By; George C. Wilson 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

p The dark art of electronic; 
(warfare — so secret that lit- 
Itle is written about it — will 
.help decide who wins this 
(latest Arab-Israeli war. 

• The war communiques 
.from both Cairo and Tel 
[Aviv do tell that Egypt’s, 
missiles are pitted against. 
Israel’s planes in the battle; 
for the' Sinai desert, with' 
{losses of Israel’s “flying ar- 
tillery” of utmost concern to- 
! t Tel Aviv, 

i But the communiques can- 
;not describe the grim but si-, 
lent struggle as technocrats, 
Ion both sides try to give 
{their fighting men the up-! 
{per hand with modern weap-< 
..ons that can mean the dif- ; 
Iference between .victory and; 
idefeal. , j 

j And how this part of the' 
war comes out will provide- 
•a fresh measure of the rela- 
tive merits , of Russian and'; 
American weapons — a ci’u-q 
rial measurement in this, 
age when each superpower-? 
Is hostage to the other’s mil- ' 
itary might. ; 

■ • Egypt is counting on its/ 
(Soviet -made anti-aircraft! 
■missiles — the SA-2 Guide- 1 
line, SA-3 Goa and SA-6! 
Gainful — to offset Israel’s ■ 
{American-made F-4 and A-4 
| fighter-bombers as well as • 
some French - supplied air-1 
craft. i 

Israel is counting on{ 
.tactics and electronics to -* 
'keep Egypt’s missilemen, 
{from knocking down too; 
"many of its planes so it can ; 
'carry out its war plan toj 
i rely primarily on firepower 
(from the air. 

t The SA-2 for high-altitude 
shooting and the SA-3 for low 
altitude have ' been around 
•for so long that Israel has 
l armed itself with electronic 
‘counter measures. (ECM) to. 
[foil them, as did the United' 


States when it came up 
against the SA-2 in Vietnam. 

But the SA-6 is a newer 
anti-aircraft missile, al-. 
though Russia paraded it 
as far back as the May Day 
Parade of Nov. 7, 1967. Sol 
the most challenging part; 
of Israel’s ECM battle is- 
foiling this SA-6, an im-', 
proved version of the low-- 
: altitude SA-3. 

' Starting with the funda-' 
mentals of electronic war-; 
fare, the “eyes” of today’s, 
'modern missiles are radar. 
;One type, called acquisition, 
goes out a long way to: 
.search for an invading air- 
craft and “acquires” , it in 
. the form of a blip on a ra- 
dar scope. Another type 
tracks the plane and a third 
. guides the missile fired at it. 
—the fire-control radar. 

Two basic techniques for 
fouling up these radars are 
to fuzz up the gunner’s ra- 
dar screen — like blurring a 
:home television set— or to 
. make the blip he is tracking 
appear far from its actual, 
'location. 

' But to perform these and 
. lots of other electronic cat- 
land - mouse tricks effec- 
tively, the invader must 
..know a lot about the radar! 
being used against him — 1 
such as frequency, power 
level and width of the pulse.-' 
: Israel — and the United 
.States — know those things 
: about the SA-2 and SA-3. 
Collecting such electronic 
i intelligence (ELINT) was 
! the mission of the USS Lib- 
erty, shot up during the six- 1 
day war of 1967; the USS 
' Pueblo captured off Won- 
; san, North Korea, in 1968,. 
- and the EC-121 spy plane 
■; shot down by North Korea 
iin 1969. , ...... 


A standard technique is to^ 
tape record these radar sig- 
nals from antiaircraft bat- 
teries so that specialists.' 
back in the laboratory can 
figure out ways to disrupt 
them. But, to do this, the en- 
emy tracking and fire con- . 
trol radar must be turned 
on. 

Modern nations for dec- 1 ' 
ades have been playing an 
electronic game of. 
“chicken,” such as flying- 
planes at another country’s 
air defenses, to provoke an- 
itiaircraft batteries into turn- 
ing on t'heir radar so the 
signals can be recorded. 

; But this game of chicken 
; costs lives, with the USS 
Liberty and Navy EC-121 
only two of many exariples 
of men killed collecting, 

■ ELINT. ■ J 

Israel, if the SA-6 is in- 
deed taking a toll on its air- 
craft as Pentagon special- 
ists believe, now must col-- 
; lect more ELINT on the SA- 
, 6 and design electronic- 
.counter-measures against 
the weapon. 

Diving down on an SA-6: 
battery to record its firing 
signals would be highly dan- 
gerous, if not suicidal, since' 
the missile is shot from : 
close-range like a bullet. Two 
less costly options are using 
drones — airplanes without 
pilots — or capturing an SA-6, 
and then operating it to un- 
lock its electronic secrets. 

Israel docs indeed have 
{drones — an adaption of the 
Ryan target drone made in 
the United States. The Is- 
raeli version is the Ryan 

124-1. So that possibility is 
in reach. 

Since the Egyptians ap- 
parently have .taken the SA- 
With them across the Suez 



| Canal on tracked vehicles, 
Israeli forces may capture 
one before long. The SA-2 
and SA-3 are also mobile. 

The vehicles carrying the ‘ 
antiaircraft missiles may 
find it hard going in the 
' sands of the Sinai and stick 
j to one of the three roads 
: near the Egyptian landing 
site — making it that much 
easier for the Israelis to 
Steal a missile. 

Electronic warfare spe- 
cialists said yesterday that 
the SA-6 seems to be more 
maneuverable than the SA-2 
or SA-3, This would mean 
that, the operator guiding 
the missile with radio sig- 
nals could achieve more ac- 
curacy by adjusting its fins. 
Iin .flight. American pilots 
found that the SA-2 could 
not keep up with them as 
they dove sharply and took 
other sudden maneuvers — a 
shortcoming that helped 
keep loss rates down to 2 
per cent. 

The fewer planes Israel 
loses to the SA-6 and other 
missiles, the fewer replace- 
ment aircraft the United 
Slates will have to send. So 
.it is virtually certain that 
more American ECM equip- 
ment to foil the missiles will, 
be in an early shipment of 
war supplies to Israel. The 
Soviet Union, will prpbably 
send more- offsetting equip- 
ment tc Egypt in hopes of 
winning the electronic war. 

Another front in this grim 
but little noted War is 
around the Golan Heights 
where, informed sources 
say, Syria is using the So- 
viet-made SA-7 Strrila — a 
missile which homes in on 
the heat from a helicopter 
or airplane engine after be- 
ing fired bazooka-style by an 
infantryman. ■ 3 
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Talk with anyone in Israel and the' 
past is there, always a living reality, a- 
continuous and intensely personal saga < 
in- which yesterday’s battles merge; 
v/i th those of 20 centuries. 

T An Israeli colonel, with a David 

/en mustache and accent to match, 
stands on the side of a hill above the'. 
Sea of Galilee giving us an official 
briefing. Suddenly he pulls from his 
.pocket a 'copy of the New Testament, 
and begins reading from the Gospel 

• according to Mark. He points across 
the Sea of Galilee to Capernaum, and 
reads of Jesus stilling the waters of 
Galilee to permit the safe crossing of 
his disciples. (“Of course, Jesus prob-‘ 
ably did this in the late afternoon, 
when the winds usually die down on 
tlie Sea of Galilee,” he adds.) Above us 
tower the Golan Heights, and later we 
look down from the former Syrian gun 
positions at the 'area where Israelis 
tilled their fields before 1967. “We will 
never give these positions back to an- 
cnerriy,” we are told. “We 'lived with 
this situation long enough.” 

e As we pass through the small 
town of Lidda, or Lod, between Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem, I ask my driver if. 
the town had not originally been Arab,' 
taken by the Israelis during the fight- 
ing 25 yearg ago. “No,” he corrects me. 
“It was originally Jewish. Our archae- 
ologists found the remains of the Jew- 
ish settlement here which is mentioned • 
,in the Bible. The Arabs came later. We 
took the town back in 1948.” v 

* Sometimes the history is deeply 
personal. Our host (I was a guest of the ' 
Israeli government) is an urbane Is- . 

.raeli diplomat, a'nd we are looking 
across the Valley of Kidron toward the 

• Mount of Olives. At our back is the 
eastern wall of the old city, in front of 
us on the slopes is a Jewish cemetery. 
Above the cemetery, in. that part of Je- 
rusalem. controlled by Jordan from. 
1949 until .1967, stands an Interconti-. 
nental Hotel whose, construction was ' 
authorized by King Hussein. The Isra-. 
elis, our escort tells us, had to watch 
helplessly from their half of divided 
Jerusalem while Jordanian bulldozers, 
cut an access road through the Jewish 
cemetery. Then he says quietly, “My. 
father wps buried there, and I watched 

;them nrnving closer and closer to his' 
grave, and finally through it. But we 
couldn’t do anything about it.” After, 
the Israelis took East Jerusalem back in 
1967, they built a mass grave for the 
dead victims of the Jordanian road. 

• And sometimes history and the im- ! 
possible problems it has created are! 
visible to every tourist. Nowhere is this' 
more evident than at the very heart of 
Jerusalem. Most people know .that 
Jerusalem is the third holiest place'in 
Islam, and that it is the center for all 
Jews. But the full impact of that fact: 
only becomes evident when one visits 
the actual religious sites themselves. 
For the Wailing Wall, the most impor- 
tant spot in the world for Jews, and 
the Al-Aska mosque, holier for Mos- 
lems than any place outside Mecca an£f 
Medina, are in fact adjoining on the 
same sacred site. The Western Wall is 
a retaining wall for the built-up Tem- 
ple Mount area, and the two great 
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mosques — one of which surrounds the 
rock on which Abraham sacrificed a 
lamb instead of his son — sit directly on ■ 
top of the remains of ancient Chris- 
tian churches and the location of the 
Temple itself: All this is an area about 
the size of Lafayette Square — Moslem, 
and Jew seeking to pray on virtually’ 
the same piece of ground. N 

“The Bible is not only a religious; 
book, it is the history of ’Israel,” says a 
Washington lawyer married to an Is-; 
raeli. Men like Moshe Dayan, who' 
.show no religious feelings, can none- 

The writer is managing editor ■’ 
> ’ of Foreign Policy. 


theless spend hours discussing Old Tes- 
tament events as living history with' 
.parallels in modern Israel. The sense 
. of constant strife, the feeling that the 
■history of Judaism is continuous and, 
that the present is merely the latest 
phase of a struggle for identity, is al- 
i ways present. It both elevates the Is- 
raelis and condemns them. The Is- 
raelis clearly hate war, as they tell the 
.visitor continually, but Israel is none- 
theless a state with a highly militar- 
ized flavor, a state in which fighter pi- 
lots are still heroes and every man and 
'woman must serve in the Armed 
Forces. Israel is a state in which a sui- 
cidal last-ditch stand by Jewish Zealot? 
almost 2,000 years ago atop the hilltop 
fortress of Masada is celebrated today 
as the symbol of Jewish defiance. Stew- 
art Alsop and others have distressed 
Israeli leaders by referring to the “Ma- 
sada Complex.” Yet Masada is not just, 
a. tourist attraction in Israel; it is a 
living memory in the minds of Israelis. 
“You must walk up the hill, not take 
the cable-car,” an Israeli with whom I 
shared a taxicab said. “That way you 
will, understand what we went '■ 
through.” 

The most important parts of Israeli; 
.history are those within the lifetimes , 
: of the present founders and builders ' 
(Of the Jewish state. A man who is less : 

'• than 50 today may have already fought • 
in five wars— four of them for his own; 
nation’s creation and survival. Other 
Israelis may . have missed out one or' 
two of the wars but only because they 
were still enduring persecution in Ger- ( 
many, Russia or Iraq. 

Everywhere there are monuments to ■ 
the wars— in the heart of Jerusalem,' in ' 
the kibbutzim near the Sea of Galilee, 
and on the famous road between Tel; 
Aviv and Jerusalem, where the Israelis 
have left the burnt-out shells of the”: 
trucks which did not make it through 
the ambushes set by the Arab armies , 
' in 1948. They lie along the side of the ' 
road, rustirig now, the date each was . 
destroyed stenciled into a nearby rock. 

That war was fought with despera- 
tion born out of the searing historical 
memory that immediately preceded it’ 
— a memory that hangs over Israel, si- ’ 
lent bpt present. 

The Holocaust— the destruction by 
the Nazis of the Jews of Eastern Eu- 
rope— is the single most awful moment 


' in Jewish history, perhaps in world 1 
history. Young Israelis, taught about 
■ the martial glories of the recent past, ■ 
ask why so many Jews went to their 
deaths without fighting back. Older Is- 
- rnelis know the answer, but find itj 
hard sometimes to explain. Everyone' 
of European origin in Israel has been; 
touched personally by the Holocaust.' 
And while it is the historical experi- 
ence least mentioned voluntarily by Is- 
raelis, it is, I suspect, the most impor-’ 
tant in shaping their basic attitudes. 
Many Israelis have inevitably come to 
regard the Arabs as the successors to 
the Germans as would-be annihilators 
of the Jews. To Israelis, history from 
Masada to the Warsaw Ghetto forms a 
eontinuus pattern, and leads . directly! 
to the present. 

But Israelis are steeped iri the history’; 
of their land and of their people.., 
Americans might feel that it does not 
matter exactly where the Second Tem-! 
pie was, or whether Jews have lived in 
Lidda longer than Arabs. They might 
point out that the Holocaust, awful as) ■ 
it was, had. nothing to do with the Ar-j 
abs. Americans, who pride themselves! 
on their pragmatism, might say that; 

■ the problems of, the present are’ 
enough for anyone to try to solve,] 
without being compounded by the! 
overlay of ancient and modern history, i 
Such, in fact, is the starting base for! 
some of the most serious efforts by! 
American and United Nations negotia-j 
-tors over the last 25 years. They are’ 
constantly proposing reasonable solu-| 
tions to unreasonable problems, com-] 
promises and accommodations which’ 1 
would make perfect sense if they could) 
be implemented between two factions! 
which did not have all that history. 4 
But that is just the point. The his-* 
tory is there, and evdn those who; 
claim not to dwell in the ancient past] 
are captive— often of their own recent 1 
personal history. Each side clings to its] 
own understandings of the past — and] 
all that implies about the future— with i 
a tenacity that leaves the outsider ! 
awed. The leaders of both sides re-] 
member everything. • j . 

It is part of their own lives. It is, af- ■ 
ter all, the present Prime Minister of j 
Israel who negotiated in secret with’ 
the grandfather of the present King of 
-Jordan. She remembers that negotia-l 
tion, and that what was being decided 1 
then was worthless after Abdullah was! 
assassinated. She wonders what any! 

’ agreement with the Arabs - might be | 
worth. The Arabs ask similar questions, ' 
and cite similar historical precedent. ] 

It would be nice if someone. could; 
wave a magic, wand and make all this! 
history disappear. Problems would re- 1 
main, but minus the extraordinary ac- j 
cumulation of historical myths and ' 
memories they would be far less diffi- : 
cult. But that is impossible; history— «• 
old-fashioned history, of wars and raH 
cial conflicts, of age-old hurts and mis-;' 
understandings, of territorial competi- 
tion — is in control of the emotion of 
everyone in the Mideast. It is easy to: 
sit in Washington and write detachedly : 
about the problem. But when you are; 
in the Mideast, there is no. detachment.; 
The intensity of the conflict grabs at; 
you relentlessly. That is what I want 
to convey: the intensity of feeling is so 
high, and history, from the Biblical era 
up to yesterday, hangs heavy over the 
land. . ' 
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- f . By Lewis H. Diuguid '• le 

Washington Post Staff Writer j S 

SANTIAGO— With concern d 
Counting, here and abroad j. 
over alleged human rights vio- c 
; lations by the ruling military v 
■junta, the commander of Chi-- n 
Je’s main detention camp has p 
^charged that vigilantes are ex- t ] 
Routing released prisoners. n 

• Col. Jorge Espinosa, com- 
mander of the improvised' 

'camp at the Santiago soccer ‘ 
stadium that houses 3,700 de- 
tainees, said that more than 50' 
persons released for lack of * 
evidence against them have 
; disappeared or turned up dead 
before reaching home. 

The question is, who killed 
. them? Espinosa says he has 
evidence that, several were £ 
leftist revolutionaries silenced ; ' 
by fellow ^'extremists” to pre- j i 

* vent exposures. He did not ! < 
produce such evidence, ' how- 1 
ever, .and he acknowledged 
that the killings could just as i 
veil have been by rightist vig- ; j 

’ Mantes bent <5n eliminating , 
Jjncwn Marxists or suspicious 1 
foreigners whom the courts j< 
■martial found no -cause to jj 
prosecute. • 

Circumstances surrounding j 
the deaths o'.' s :v.-ra: foreign , i 
detainees hr.\.e provoked s'ec-‘ 

. ulation that troops at the sta- ; 
I dium were summarily execut- 
ing defenseless prisoners. Es- , 
pinosa denied this. 

Concern is fed by the mili- 
tary’s own announcements of 
daily executions in scattered 
locales, said in each case to 
have been triggered by armed 
attacks on the troops, or by at- 
tempted escape of prisoners. 

This is despite apparent , 
tranquility throughout the 
country, which is under tight 
military control. The official 
death toll since the Sept, 11 
coup has now climbed above 
500, 34 of them police or 
troops. Unofficial tolls run 
higher, although little evi- 
dence has appeared to sub- 
stantiate figures running into 
the thousands, . > 

At least half a dozen of the j 
possible victims of vigilantes j 
'were foreigners. Tho junta has , 
charged that thousands of for-! 
teigners were abetting a Marx- j 
,'ist plot .to seize absolute ! 
power. 

American graduate student. 
Frank Teruggi’s body was de-. I 
ilivered to the morgue by a 
’military patrol a day after the 
.authorities say be he was re- i 


' ' There are indications that ^ ission ma de up of three! 

l ; protests fr °“ a ^ road a ‘ e j! lawvers— two Frenchmen and 

leased at the stadium. He died . istenng with the junta. Tlie; g„ ainard — sa j d today their 
Sept. 21, and an autopsy was I typical initial reaction was; inve L ation here has revealed 
delivered to the U.S. Consu- , that a propaganda program di- 1 con fjrmed cases of torture and 
late last week showing the ,re.cted by international ^-om- summary execution of prison- 
cause was multiple gunshot m'unism was seeking to depre- ^ since the armed forces 

wounds in the head and abdo- cate Chile., , t 00 k power last month. 

! men; No ballistics report was But Air Force Commander found cases 0 f 

provided to ' indicate whether Gustavo Leigh granted an in- _ f all kinds ”. 

the bullets were of standard terview to the extreme rightist ™ 1S Leopoldo Torres Bour- 

military calibre. newspaper Tribuna in which secretary general of the 

Another ' American, film- he condemned book burnings j nke rnation al Movement of 
maker Charles Horman has and made tile point, ‘‘You do Catho ^ c jurists, at a news 
been missing since Sept. 17, not get rid of Marxism by kill- cotl f eren ce. “in some cases we 
when neighbors say he was ing Marxists.” t ave interviewed the victims 


maker Charles Horman has and made the pomh iou ao Catil0 ] ic jurists, at a news 
been missing since Sept. 17, not get rid of Marxism by kill- con ference. “In some cases we 
when neighbors say he was ing Marxists.” . e interviewed the victims 

picked up by men in uniform. Last Sunday, Pope Paul told themselves, and in other cases 
One witness says she followed worshippers that he was sad- information has come 

the truck to the stadium, but dc ned by reports from Chile. from person s of absolute mo- 
the authorities show no record i n this nation where '■ almost ral integrity, including diplo- 
of his entering. all of the. 9.3 million people ma t s and clerices.” 

Espinosa pointed out that are at least nominally Catho- (j e n. Augusto Pinochet, 
several attacks against troops lie, the i.mpact was considera- ieader 0 £ £ k e military junta, 
were carried out by assailants ble. ] d enied in a meeting' with the 

in regulation uniforms. Theft i The papers allowed to print commission Friday that the 


in regulation unnorms. nim q The papers allowed to print commission r riaay inai me 
of uniforms has been common i here under censorship, carried j unta had violated any human 
here in recent years. i statements that the Pope was : ,.iohts 


Gen. Augusto Pinochet, 
leader of the military junta, 
denied in a meeting' with the 
commission Friday that the 


here in recent years. 


Another case having great misinformed without in some 
impact in church and diplo- cases reporting what he said, 
■matic circles is that of a Bra- “They will have a time saying 
izilian who says he was visiting the Pope, is party to the Com 
in Santiago when the' coup oc- munist conspiracy,” said e 
; i cur red. He was at the home of Christian Democrat, 
j; a Brazilian professor when it: On Tuesday , the junta took 


was searched. *“'• ---* - - 

He charges that both were ing Raul Cardinal Suva Hem i- 
taken to the stadium, later quez, archbishop of Santiago, 
conducted at gunpoint along In a rare press conference af- 
with a Uruguayan to a river terwards, the cardinal alluded 
bank and gunned down. The to distorted press coverage 
Brazilian says he was , I without suggesting that was 


statements that the Pope was j.jghts. 

misinformed without in some | Torres said the junta was 
cases reporting what he said. | en f orc i n gthe “law of escape” 
“They will have a time saying , meaning authorities execute 
the Pope, is party to the Com- prisoners and then announce 
munist conspiracy,” said a £ hat they were killed while 
Christian Democrat. trying t0 escape. 

On Tuesday , tfie junta took commission said prison* 

the extraordinary step of visit- tpn hnrned with 

ing Raul Cardinal Silva Heim- ® igarettes> immersed in water 
quez, archbishop of Santiago, electrodes attacked to 

In a rare press conference af- Tt «. aid there was 

terwards, the cardinal alluded * h ^”JdeL. ol 


ifie I lU UlSUHICU JJi-COO 

was I without suggesting that was i ment of foreign prisoners. 


wounded in the shoulder andj the source of the Pope’s decla- 
leg, but he revived down- ration. 


stream and reached a nearby /X V 1 CilGAliliW.il oviiv vu mcUWJiCU «£> j 

house. 1 > t on the situation here, Joe j S £ political organizations,! 

Among the places shelter- Nordmann of the were executed in Pisagua, 
inc him in the next days was a tional Association of Demo- northern 

Catholic Church. Asylum was cratic Lawyers, has changed prison camp in nort e n 
arranged in an embassy, that Chile is violating the 1949 Chile. They were found guilty , 
where he remains with a bul- Geneva Conventions. of attacking representatives of ; 

let in his shoulder to support Nordmann cited first-hand the armed forces and acts of, 
his allegations. Several bullet- reports of persons executed • 

riddled bodies have been found who were not participants m 

in- the river at a point- where the internal civil conflict im* The government banned; 
its flow is impeded. , plied by the junta’s proclama- publication or broadcasting of j 

In response to abuses of tion of a state of war. any reports of executions,, 

search powers invoked by the j ^ g oye ° n ment C . are deaths or imprisonments other 
military th« commute ,o tl» j or thau the infomiuo. e»: 

SSm twn I ln «“ dal *"? “*•: 

feaS of „ 


e source of the Pope’s decla- The military- junta an- 
tion. nounced that five men, all 

A Frenchman sent to report identified as members of left-, 


Meanwhile, U.S. officials 


■the right ot citizens to ouuuu — n f iuuiuhuw. 

the name and unit of the of fi- | verified a small number of Meanwhile> u>s . officials 

cer in charge .and to submit ca ^ s ° g osition of t h e seized a Soviet merchant ship 
claims if the search were not t the po . the Panana Canal, pending 

carried out according to fixed, ^ of those the resolution of.Chilean legal 

j rules - . ■' attacking the armed forces. claims on its cargo. 


rules. • 

But citizens are also encour- 
aged to denounce suspicious 
activities and it is on the basis 
of these often frivolous de- 
! nunciations that many of the 
searches are carried out. 


Jurists Say Prisoners, 
' Tortured in Chile 

From News Dispatches 

SANTIAGO, Oct. 13- 


claims on its cargo. 

Two Chilean companies ' 
have sued throught the U.S. - 
District Court in the Canal 
Zone for $1,298,000 for nonde- 
livery of cargo aboard the So- 
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iViet ship, the William Foster. 
The suit says the ship turned 
back and failed to deliver the 
'cargo after the Sept. 11 coup. 


THE ECONOMIST 
29 Sept 1973 

Chile glide-in 

Washington. DC 

The United States announced on Monday 
that it would continue diplomatic 
relations with Chile. By then, more 
than 20 countries had recognised the 
new military regime while a" few, like 
the Soviet Union and Cuba, had broken- 
on’ relations. The announcement was 
carefully timed. As a State Department 
’ official had said, what the United States 

I wanted to do was to “glide in — not the 
first and not the last — so that no one 
•can infer a special meaning.” But because 
of the strained nature of relations with 
the Allcndc government, .accusations 
have come from inside and outside the 
Unites States of American involvement 
in the coup. In particular, recent revela- 
tions of discussions between Central 
Intelligence Agency officials and those 
of the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation in 1970-71 about 
•plans for economic sabotage of the 
Allcndc regime have lent the accusations 
i a surface plausibility, 
j Mr Jack Kubisch. Assistant Secretary 
. of State for Inter-American affairs, has 
assured a foreign affairs subcommittee- 


of the House of Representatives, in both 
public and secret session, that no clement 
; of the government was in any way 
involved. And that went for the CIA 
too, he added. There had been mention 
in the Mexican press of a CIA plan, 
code-named “Centaur,” to topple 
President Allende. But this, Mr 
Kubisch said, was simply the product of 
■ the deranged imagination of an American 
in Mexico. On the morning of the 
coup three American -destroyers and a 
submarine were steaming from Peru to. 
Chile. But this was apparently to do 
with a routine naval exercise between 
Chile and the United States; and with 
the news of the coup the ships were 
recalled. Likewise, the sudden recall 
to Washington of the American Ambus-' 
sador to Chile on the weekend before 
the coup was merely connected with Mr 
Henry Kissinger taking up office at the 
State Department — and not part of any 
plot. To add credence to all this, the 
Administration has been delightedly 
quoting the Chilean junta’s own state- 
ment that it deliberately kept the United 
States in the dark about the coup. 

These denials have not completely 
satisfied everyone. Committees in both 
houses of Congress intend to probe 


DAILY WORLD 

| 2 6 SEP 1973 

| Mrs. Allende charges 
' CIA Corned banknotes 
HAMBURG, Germany. Sept. 25 
(UPI) — The widow of Chilean 
President Salvador Allende has 
accused the CIA of forging Chilean 
banknotes to fuel inflation in 
Chile. 

• “I want to accuse directly the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the 
i ’ITT, the American copper com- 
j panics and the American State 
; Department,” the widow, Mrs. 
; flortcnsia Allende. said in an 
i interview in Mexico Cityovith 
i v the West German magazine Stern. 
I "They never allowed him to 
l govern the land in peace for a sin- 
! gle day." 

1 Waters poisoned 

j Stern also published an. inter* 
i view with Hugo Vigorena. former 
Chilean ambassador to Mexico, in 
which the diplomat alleged that 


the U.S. poisoned the water in 
Chilean irrigation ditches. 

"We know that agents of the 
CIA attempted to ruin sectors of 
our agricultural economy with 
chemical poisons,” Vigorena told 
Stern. 

“There were war materiels 
which the Americans first had 
tried in Vietnam and which they 
put into our irrigation system af- 
ter Allcnde’s election as Presi- 
dent. 

"The farmers always wondered 
why plants .seemed to die. par- 
ticularly in the newly cultivated 
areas. For a long time, we be- 
lieved this was simply the result 
of wrong farming techniques." 

Vigorena told Stern he had docu- 
mentary evidence kept in a bank 
vault which he intends to publish 
in about tv.-o weeks, after certain 
Allende supporters have managed 
to flee Chile. 


further, in particular into the question 
of whether the United States did not 
indirectly contribute to the coup by 
squeezing economic aid to Chile — cut- 
ting bilateral aid and blocking aid in 
the international lending organisations. 
The Administration claims that President 
Allende wanted virtually no bilateral 
economic aid (though American military 
aid to Chile actually increased under the 
Allende regime) and was denied much 
international aid simply because of the 
fiasco of his economic policies. 

The Chilean junta has said that it wel- 
comes foreign private investment. But 
so far all those American companies 
which might have had dealings with 
Chile in the past or which might like to 
in the future are sitting on their hands. 
New American investment remains very 
unlikely unless there are better terms of 
compensation for those companies expro- 
priated by the Allcndc government. That 
mainly concerns the copper companies 
and ITT. and change here-sccms unlikely. 
Nationalisation or expropriation of the 
copper companies was one issueon which 
President Allcndc had virtually unani- 
mous Chilean support, and in the eyes oft 
most Chileans, ITT has put itself beyond j 
the pale. ° / 


WASHINGTON POST 
7 October 1973 "S- 

Chile 9 s Envoy in China 
Assails Military Junta 

Tleuter 

PEKING, Oct. 6 — Chilean 
Ambassador Armando Uribe 
today condemned the recent 
military coup in Chile and 
. said his embassy in Peking 
would continue to operate as; 
the “loyal and sole represen- 
tative of Chile in China.” 

Uribe said at a press confer- 
ence that documents would be. 
published in Rome in a few 
days proving United States in- 
volvement in the last month’s 
coup. 

He added that resista - 3 to 
the coup inside Chile was con- 
tinuing and would continue 
until “we, the people of Chile, 
arrive at final victory.” 

Uribe, who was in Western 
Europe when the coup took 
place, said a provisional secre- 
tariat which he helped to set 
up in Rome and which was 
linked to the resistance move- 
ment. in Chile was the direct 
successor of Allende’s govern- 
ment. He added that he did 
not expect government-in-exile 
to be formed. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX* 
UGHT 



(Nathan Haverstock is 
director of the Latin-Ameri- 
r can Service, based in 
Washington, D.C. In this 
special article, he gives the 
CIA interpretation of the 
sequence of events leading 
to the seizure of power in 
Chile by a military tunta.) 

By NATHAN A. 

| l HAVERSTOCK 

i Special Ic The Light 

j , Often accused in the past o 
i super (and needless) secrecy 
the U.S. Cranial Intelligenn 
! Agency went to remarkabli 

j lengths to let. everyone knov 

| that a coup was brewing it 

Chile— it remained only to fil 
in the precise date. 

, From a CIA printed source 
which does not bear a partic 
ularly high security classifi 
cation, it is therefore possibli 
n o w — a s it was when thi 
dailv source was being dis 
i tributed— to construct a 

I plausible calender of the steps 

j leading up to the coup, thanks 

1 . to signals provided by CIA 

intelligence for all the world to 
j read. 

i ' August 20th (Monday)— on 
I this date, according to thi 
; CIA source, Chile’s Marxis 
leader, Salvador Allende, used 
the occasion of the 
swearing-in of a new minister 
for public works land 
; transportation, to say that the 

“arbitrary and unjust 
truckers' strike has disrupted 
public order in this country to 
■ an extent never before 
reached . . . this is the last 
1 chance to avert confrontation 

and civil war.” That same 
1 day, the man whom Allende 

i had fired from the ministerial,: 
v post, Gen. Cesar Ruiz Danyau, 
declared on a Chilean 
' television show that lie would 

. refuse to resign his air force 
command, as requested by 
Allende theprevious Friday. . 


THE MEANING 

Meaning of these events at 
interpreted by the Latir 
American Service: 

. —Though General Ruiz die ' 
s subsequently resign his com- ‘ 
niand, his declaration on tele- 
vision was a clear signal that 
the Chilean air force was 
wavering in its support of the 
Allende regime. 

August 23rd (Thursday)- 
On this date, President Al- 
! lende announced that he 
j would name a new defense 
'minister and army com- 
mander. That same day it 
' was reported that he intended : 
to name Gen. Augusto Pin- 
ochet Ugarte to both posts. 
That same day Allende's ma- 
' joritv opposition in the Chi- 
lean chamber of d e p u t i e s 
passed a lengthy resolution— 
.a bill of particulars spelling 
out in detail in the precise 
- ways in which the Allende 
government had violated the 

■ Chilean constitution. 

IN RETROSPECT 

Meaning of these events as , 
interpreted in retrospect— ' 
General Pinochet who would 
later lead the successful mili- ; 
tary coup, was not in a posi- 
tion to make his move, his ! 
presumed mandate based on ! 
the resolution approved by a j 
clear majority of Chile's leg- > 
islators. I 

August 29th (Wednesday) • 
—On this date under strict : 
secrecy, General Pinochet i 
presided over a meeting of 2-1 
generals (all but three of ' 
those comprising the Chilean ■ 
army’s high command). On 
; the preceding Monday, the 
generals had formally decided 
; to grant Pinochet complete 

■ freedom of action in. selecting 

new army commanders to 
handle the crisis. I 

Meaning of the event in ret- , 
rospect— General Pinochet 

had by now established him- 
self as the front runner in the 
army leadership— the army 
being by far the most power- 
ful of Chile's armed services. 

NAVY BALKS 

1 August 30th (Thursday)— 
Per instructions of a naval/ 
court in the Valparaiso naval 
district (whose commander is 
second-in-command of the 
Chilean navy), all records on 
a group of 24 sailors and 
non-commissioned officers, 
who had been rounded up for 
subversive activities during 
the Mau-August period, were 
forwarded to a Chilean court 
of appeals. In sending the re- 


cords forward, the naval 
court asked the court of ap- 
peals to lift the congressional 
immunity of two left-wing 
congressmen, alleged to have 
played a role in fomenting 
naval insurrection. 

Meaning of the event in ret- 
rospect— A power struggle 
was developing w i t h i n the 
Chilean navy over the issue 
of whether or not to pursue to 
its logical conclusion serious 
charges of left-wing subver- 
sion within the Chilean navy. 
The action of the naval court 
was a signal that the Chilean 
navy, like (he army and the 
air force, was wavering in its 
support of the Allende regime. 

DECLARATION 

August 31st (Friday)— On 
this dale, Sen. Benjamin 
Prado, a' leader of Allende's 
Christian Democrat opposi- 
tion in congress, publicly de- 
clared that his party did not 
question Allende’s right to 
name members of the armed 
forces to his cabinet or his 
right to retire officers. “But 
we emphasize, ".Pradoadded, 
“the risk (he assumes) of 
confusing these rights and 
the principles of (military) 
•obedienc e.” The senator 
warned that the armed forces 
were in danger of becoming 
politically compromised 
through continuing support 
for an administration “which 
has almost caused a confron- 
tation in Chile.” 

September 3rd- (Monday)— 
A spokesman for General 
Pinochet said that the gen- 
eral would not attend the 10th 
Latin American military 
commanders meeting, open- 
ing that day in Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, because of “private 
reasons.” (The military com- 
manders meeting is an an- 
nual affair at which U.S. and 
Latin American military men 
discuss matters related to 
hemisphere security.) 

NO REINSTATEMENT 

September 5th (W edne s- 
day)— The public relations of- 
fice of the army command- 
er’s headquarters, issued a 
statement declaring that two 
left-wing generals, who had 
been retired, could not be 
reinstated for any. reason 
whatsoever “be it through a 
presidential resolution or 
through actions of the army 
commander-in-chief himself:” 

Meaning of the event in ret- 
rospect -The die was cast. 
The forces behind the coming 


36 


, coup had been fixed in their 
molds to such an extent that . 
it was beyond cither presi- 
dential or military power to \ 

' turn them back. /. j 

Asked about the a 1 m o s t ; 
total lack of f o 1 1 o w -u p on 
, these and other significant 
1 events reported by the CIA, a 
high-ranking member of. the 
, U.S. diplomatic estabiish- 
menthadthistosa— 

“To tell you the truth, - I 
kind of wondered about the 
lack of press coverage my- 
■ self. There was certainly lit- - 
j tic secrecy about the build-up 
; toward the coup in Chile. 

, Everyone Was in on it— Soviet 
' and American officials alike. 

' From having been down 
; there just prior to the coup, I 
am pretty certain in my own 
: mind that it was no real sur- 
: prise to anyone, including Al- 
lende." .. 1 


NEW YORK TIMES 
14 October 1973 



•OF RIGHTS ABUSES 


International Mission Will 
Present Findings to U.N. 


By MARVINE HOWE 

v Special to The New York Times 

SANTIAGO, Chile, Oct. 13- 
Representatives of three inter- 
national orgazinations com- 
mitted to the defense of human 
nights declared today that in 
Chile those rights “are now be- 
ing systematically violated 
through practice and legal text. 

“We send 30 to 40 missions 
around the world yearly and 
we have not seen in recent 
^ years a situation so grave as 
’that in Chile( not even Brazil 
or Greece, Joe Nordmann, a 
French jurist, declared. 

The human rights mission is 
made up of Mr. Nordmann, sec- 
retary general of the Interna- 
tional Association of Demo- 
cratic jurists, Michel Blum, 
secretary general of the Inter- j 
national Federation of Human ; 
Rights, and Leopold Torres 
Boursault, secretary genearl .of 
the International Movement of 
Catholic Jurists. 

The three, were to leave San- 
tiago today after a week's visit : 
in New York, where they will 
present their findings. Secre- 
tary General Waldheim of the 1 
United Nations. They plan to go 
to Geneva to report to ' the 
United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees on Wednes- 
day and then to Rome to see 
Vatican authorities. 

‘Concern’ Expressed 

In a memorandum to the 
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leader of the ruling military _ , nnn , _ 

junta, Gen. Augusto iPnochet , CC1 X e 1-000 refugees, Switzer- 
llgarte, yesterday, the three l a „” d 0 se . ve i a hundr f d - Sweden 
expressed their “concern? over 2 00, and Peru and Australia an 
the situation in Chile. undisclosed number. Argentina 

orifice has agreed to receive Chilean 

natSal h prLf JeMrts on the exiIea but wiU # rat ? t onl y brief 
vinlatinnc nf Wnn °ri<,v,tc transit visas to foreign refugees. 

™ C ?Z coup Sat are g S Canada is P re P arad t0 relax 
exaeperatpd aft he rLmlm immigration retquirements for 

claims! but well-fo?nff Mr “ SP6daI 

Blum told a group of foreign hcre t0 s P ed U P P roce - 

newsmen today. ' ■ t'-rif' . . 

J ... . . 'The refugees, who have ap- 

.T ba m< r™ bers . ° ^ tbe , nllssi0n pealed for help, include Boliv- 
talked with witnesses to sum- j an> Brazilians and Uruguayan 
mary executions and with peo- leftists who came here as po-| 
pie who had been tortured as littcal exiles under the former 


swell as with indirect 


Government of President Sal- 


jpeachable sources who told of V ador Allende Gossens. The po-' 
arb !^ ra yy arrest s and looting. litical exiles have been among 
. The three members sari they the principal victims in ^ 

had -met one reliable source dj-jvg against leftists since the 

who reportedly finds bodies in miJitar / coup that overturned 

the Mapocho River, about nine the Allende Government one 

miles from downtown Santiago, 

daily. Many executions are said! $7 E * 

jto have taken place on the f* General Visits Refugees 

me ,, ’ Chile’s Minister of Interior, 

, .General Pinochet, in his au- Q erli Oscar Bonilla Bradano- 
dience.with the mission, denied visited the principal United 
that human rights had been Rations sanctuary Tuesday to 
.abused: saying: "We must de- j ?ok int0 the conditions of the 
•• o 0l iC s f,y e f; cn Vhr. refugees and assure them that 

nr^ltm^f thf^rJp nnmhpr nf 1 the y had COmmited no Crim- 
problem of the large number of ini , offenses in chile they would 

foreign political refugees here, be f ree ] eave ti le country. 
3 tf^horn have been ar- , Jhe refugeeSf who are 7 eep . 

^fnn^hat fniinwprf 1 fy* concerned over their own 

p that ™™ d mlhtary security and the fate of others 
In thPir f f tn be.ing held prisoner, refused to 

PinnrhL 6 r iw tC nnintiH 6116 -.!!! answer any of General Bonil- 

.that under international con- jgj S'T'neJwnn^erfn^ 
ventions refugee c.nn.t be 

v ‘S jJ 'Z Slices but had been told that 

irnstlnpH ffr nnUHnni^n P r ? ss contacts must be made 
threatened for political reasons. rinianoto i.u rt 

More than 800 political e °L^ e 

refugees have found asylum in for Refugees^ C 

United Nations-sponsored sane- ? ’ T wfnfcL In(a 

• iv . t , . ; Later the Minister of Inter- 

nrinTUrp 0 ™^' ? or announced that there were 

and some 10,000 more are ex- ynn „ „ • .. „ .. 

nected to follow in the weeks • w pnsoners m the Na- 
to come tional Stadium in Santiago, 

1 «Th» ntoccino nmWom which was turned into a jail 

fa Swrtt 5“ 2 935 S„ M „k 
cause the. wo rld doesn't, went °t W pnsoner. 


cause the world doesn’t want 


; them” said Samuel Nalegach .feasld He said that 120 ner 

Pons secretary of the National Jeasea - ne ? aia mat 1ZU per 


CommftteefTor F* areTo be tried before The 

Committee for Help to Refu £ our tg and 400 more are being 
gees set up by Roman Catholic heId becau th consid ? 

and Protestant churches ared “dangerous.” did not doubt. 

. Mexico has offered to re- ^ 
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■ Executions, Torture j 
Laid to Chilean Junta 

< , ■ . ' ' 'i !j 

By Terri Shaw ' • ; % 1 

W&shlngtoh Post Staff Writer j 

The heads of two huipan was, taken to a field on the’ 
rights organizations who re- outskirts of Santiago with k; 
cently visited Chile went to group of prisoners to be exeo-i 
Capitol Hill yesterday and re- uted. The Brazilian was shot ' 
peated charges that the mili- in the arm, but managed to ea- 
tary junta ruling Chile has cape by jumping into a nearby 
permitted summary execu- river, Blum said. The Brazil- 
tions and torture of political ian said he saw the other prl*- 
prisoners. oners being killed. 

Michel Blum, secretary gen- Blum also said he and Tor-, 
eral of the International Fed- res spoke to two * ‘s.uro 
eration of Human Rights, said sources” who told of seeing as 
the delegation that went to many as 30 bodies in the same 
Chile interviewed several per- river, 
sons who had been tortured, Th „ i sw ,, cro nT .„ 

.including a man with cigarette interviewed “a caitious dellbS 
burn marks on his body, a ate man » wh vls j ted the mor . 
woman with large blue bruises gue in Santiag0 on l at 

rttVii 161 ' 3eSS HI1 h back and . an ‘ tw o occasions. The man told 
other woman who was raped, them he saw 180 bodies on one 

Blum and Leopoldo Torres visit and approximately the 
Boursault, secretary general same number on another visit • 
of the International Move- Blum said the man and , 
ment of Catholic Jurists, met other people they spoke to ! 

th six members of the w h 0 visited the morgue said j 
House Foreign Affairs Com- that in some cases many bod-1 
ittee and lunched with mem- j es had similar wounds, some- ■ 

m V / m n M Ed ; times large wounds in the 1 
ward M. Kennedy (D-Mass) stomach, sometimes numerous' 
chairman of the Senate sub- bullet wounds at neck or chest 
committee on refugees. . level. 

The lawyers, who were in The lawyers also saw Gen. - 
Chile from Oct. 7 to 13, said Augusto Pinochet, chief of the 
they interviewed about 30 per- ruling junta, the minister of 
sons who told them of mis- justice and the president of 
..reatment of prisoners. Some the Supreme Court. Blum said 
were victims of torture, others they denied that any viola- 
had witnessed torture and ex- tions of human rights were 
ecutions and others gave sec- taking place in Chile. ' ; • 


ond-hand accounts. The law- 


The lawyers stressed that 


— j . . 7 _ r "juio ouvaacu iliac- 

1 i de r; t i f fK a ? y *i? f many Chileans and foreigners; 
b T said that the who took refuge in embassies 
, a 'L nd ’ haad accounts came i n Santiago have been unable 
Wh ° Se W ° rd they leave the country; because,. 


uiu uui uoudi. the jni litar y authorities will 

One of the persons they in- not grant them safe conduct , 
terviewed was. a Brazilian who passes to go to the airport. J ) • j 


- Allende’ s Legacy 

The recent tragic events in Chile have 
■ led to a great deal of facile discussion 
* but little of it has faced the basic ques- 


suspicious arhied forces (as Romulo 
, Betancourt in Venezuela) or have the 
brute force at hand to crush all critics 
.into flight or silence, as did Castro in 


■ tion of why that country has suffered Cuba. Salvador Allende had neither. Al- 


| its first military coup in nearly 40 
years and its first civil conflict since 
*: 1896. The Chilean armed forces are 
^highly professional and have avoided 
politics despite a wide variety of re- 
gimes ruling Chile. The Chilean mill- 
's tary is also far removed from the semi- 
gangster military organizations of the 
-.'Dominican Republic, Nicaragua or pre- 
. Castro Cuba and in past years it has 
'shown considerable public responsibil- 
ity. (Many of the first economic wel- 
; fare measures in Chilean history were 
introduced under military auspices in 
■the 1930s.) 

There are two ways to carry out a 
| socioeconomic revolution in Latin Amer- 
ica: either build a large popular mandate 
tflnd have the political skill to placate the 


though Allende was certainly a man of 
..integrity, responsibility,, good will and 
.democratic inclinations, many of those 
in his ruling coalition were not. These 
Maoist and Castroite extremists constitu- 


workers) resisted. Faced with a similar 
situation in Cuba, Castro crushed such 
people with brute force. In Chile, 
Allende had neither the means nor the 
inclination to do this. With the country 
in great turmoil, the armed forces 
(highly middle class in origin) finally 
reacted. 

Moreover, since the Castroite extrem- 


****%* VUOViVJIVV l-UUiJIO LVUaiUU* • 1 - , , _ 

tea so important a part of his political T? ^ ere V10 ently an h-Umted States, 

. base that Allende was apparently com- , e ?„. e was a PP aren tly either unable op ; 
' pelled to indulge them by going beyond unwl . ing 1° dca J ln Sood faith with this 
innovations which were both feasible and couatr y concerning the primary bone of \ 
'creditable (such as lawful expropriation ^ n j® ntlon ( th .e copper mines), when 
of foreign enterprises, expanded social ® uch good faith would have helped: 
welfare and the breaking up of large ? re f., y t ?..? r ? ven t hardening of 
estates) to those which courted disaster 7t° S , j attitudes on the part of the , 
(such as the wildcat seizures of small ®, ta . t ® s government. : 

‘ farms and business enterprises as part of finally, the Chilean leftist extremists 


general attack on the middle class). Not. Wcl ' c apparently armin S and organizing 


wishing to be despoiled, the middle 
classes (including small businessmen, 
students, small farmers and skilled 


for an uprising of their own with the aid 
and support of the Cuban embassy. Al- 
though the present junta may be exag- 


Approvecf For ReTease 
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Iterating this danger, it cannot be dis- 
! missed. The wild conduct of Chilean ex- 
tremists and the Cuban record of hemi- 
I spheric subversion are both parts of the 
public record. Thus, at the time of the 
military revolt, it was highly debatable 
if Allende, for. all his good intentions,* 
‘was master of his own regime, 
i The low credibility of the Nixon, 
'administration, not to mention its known; 
: distaste for Allende and its often unen- 
t lightened economic policies toward Chile, 
NEW' YORK TIMES 
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will continue to cause alt its denials of 
involvement to be treated with skepti- 
cism. However, massive proof of such 
involvement must be presented, not, 
just circumstantial evidence. Even the ; 
revelations of CIA-1TT intrigues 
• against Allende are not sufficient, 
since it has yet to be conclusively ' 
' proved that they have gone beyond the 
; discussion stage. 

It should be recalled in this context 
that preemptive atomic attacks against 
China were strongly advocated and wide- 


[The Junta’s Challenge i 


l By Ralph A. Dungan . 

} ’ Many non-Chileans have a deep af- 
. fection for the Chilean people and a 
I profound respect for the nation and 
j its institutions. Aware that the Allende 


stances of irresponsibility on the part 
of political leaders, the press and 
others, they are more attributable to 
the fact that Chileans, too, are human 
and make mistakes than to sinister' 
plots or deliberate sedition. Whatever 
structural or other defects exist in the 


•■■Government permitted or deliberately Chilean political landscape one thing 
; contrived to create a situation of near- j s certain— they are unlikely to be cor- 
! chaos , politically, economically and rec ted by the imposition of a rfepres- 


} socially, there was a measure of under- 
standing if not approval of the deci- 
i: sion of the Chilean military to seize 
(• power in an unconstitutional coup 
j- d’etat; Those who knew arid admired 
f : the highly professional Chilean mili- 
f; tary officer corps, -it appears mis- 
takenly, expected a more intelligent 
, and humane approach to the amelio- 
;• ration of harsh problems created in 


sive authority, however well-moti- 
vated. , ' , 

Without underestimating the perni- 
cious and destructive impact of the 
Allende government’s economic poli-; 
ries, it would be foolhardy, not to 
recognize that the Chilean economy 
has for many years suffered from 
weaknesses which have never been; 
squarely faced. In this, Chile is not 


t large measure by the doctrinaire and unlike other countries including some 


I; incompetent Allende regime. But there 
j; is now widespread revulsion at reports 
I' of mass killings and other violations 
f of human rights. . . 

?• There is little doubt that fearful class 
* antagonisms, political '' polarization, 
widespread presence of arms in hands 


of the so-called developed industrial 
countries. These problems will not be, 
solved by the" substitution of slick” 
or eajsy solutions such as guarantees 
for private foreign investment. .TheiE 
solution requires the serious applica- 
tion of the considerable talent which' 


of many ordinary Chilean citizens, and b i essed j y res ides in Chile. But to be, 
organized violence of right and left realistic the most strenuous and wise . 
constituted one of the most reprehen- efforts of Chileans will require com-;, 
sible and frightening legacies of the piementary and generous action by the . 


Allende regime. In the face of such interna tional community; 


social disorganization the order of 
the day following the coup would 
seem to have been efforts at recon- 


cile is fortunate in having a vasfcj 
reservoir of . goodwill throughout the . 
world and there is little dopbt that a : 


ciliation of leadership elements from generous response will be forthcoming ' 


all parts of the political spectrum in- 
stead of widespread intimidation, mass 
arrests, and, apparently, a good deal 


to constructive Chilean initiatives. It, 
should be obvious that the initiatives, 
and the proposed solutions' should and 


of plain murder. With due allowance - must be Chilean and Chile should, 
for mistakes in judgment, the excesses resist any attempt at imposed solutions 
* of a few, and the need -for a firm . f rom any quarter public or private. It 5 
hand to forestall a violent counter- should be equally obvious that the 

coup, few outside Chile (or inside for Chilean junta will (and should) have 

that matter) can understand the neces- tough sledding in the international 

sity or the logic of the present course community if it continues on its pres- 

which can only lead to further polar!- ent course . 

zation and the kind of overt repression As a f j rs t order of priority in.eco- 
that even the Allende regime resisted nom i c reconstruction, efforts must be 
(perhaps not entirely by choice). directed at the agricultural sector. 

The point is that not only as a £ ven if foreign exchange were avail- 
matter of principal but because it is ab i e> WO rld food stocks are currently , 
essential to economic and social re- at a desperately low level; agriculture 

construction, deliberate efforts, at rec- is an area j n w hich Chile has a sub-. 


onciling a fragmented society must s tantial natural advantage. It- will un- ' 

be made, this need not mean an im- doubtedly be difficult in the face of 

mediate return to normal civil political, la nd redistribution in recent years and 
processes but at a minimum it means the consequent dislocation of critical 

an immediate halt to summary execu- managerial talent, the shortage of 

tions, 1 abandonment of mass arrests equipment, fertilizer, seeds and animal 

and detentions, humane treatment of st0C ] C to bring about rapid improve- 


prisoners, freedom of political ex- m ent, but no task is of higher priority. 

pression, freedom of the press, a re- — 

versal of the moves against the auton- Ralph A. Dungan, chancellor of New 
omy of the universities, and a speedy Jersey’s department of higher educa- 
retum to a civilian judicial process. tiorr, served as ambassador to^ Chile, 
It there have been, failures and. in-. 1964-67, 1 *zo * 


ly discusssed by various individuals of*, 
importance within both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations, but were, 
obviously, never, carried out. It would be ] 
foolish to romanticize the Allende regime 
or to assume all has been well in Chile 
for the past- three years. Allende’s 
legacy is now a military despotism and 
the best one can now hope for is an 
eventual restoration of democratic > 
institutions, in Chile. • 1 • 

DAVID F. RUDGERS. ; 

Arlington. 
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By John D. Harbron 

Toronto 

Chile now is under a stern mil- 
itary regime which has shattered 
i its long-lived democracy and with it j 

■ the reputation of the Chilean armed ; 

; forces as the only Latin- American j 

military who did not intervene in the ; 

; political process. » 

| ■ In a continent where generals rule j 
most of the leading republics, and 
i many of the smaller ones, the Chilean < 
Army has not seized power since 1925 ! 

1 and then only once since the late 19th j 
! century. j 

; Even when in September, 1970, j 
President Allende became the first j 

■ elected Marxist leader In Chilean ) 

; history, the armed forces pledged j 

■ loyalty to him as the chosen head of j 

; state and to the constitution. j 

; The often-repeated, nonpolitical j 
: role of the Chilean generals has been * 

made myth not only with a four-man 
j military junta running the country, J 
but by the increasing political activi- 
ties of the armed forces during Presi- 
dent Allende’s almost three years in 
office. 

The reason for ending their typical ! 
. restraint are mainly Chilean rather -i 
than external influences from the 
right-and left-wing generals who rule 
in Brazil and Peru respectively. ■ 

’ The “Allende faction” in the armed i 
forces was well-known. It was not 
based on Marxist- thinking generals, ; 
but came from within the ‘‘old-boy’’ 
network of a tight and small Chilean 
society where prominent representa- 
. tives of the political and military 
elites are old friends, i 

The late President Allende was able 
to bring the three armed services 
chiefs of staff briefly into his national 
security cabinet because they were 
either personal friends or sympa- 
thetic to his efforts. 

Gen. Carlos Prats, succeeded as 
Army commander in chief by Gen. 
Augusto Pinochet who conducted the 
military coup against Allende, was a 
personal friend of the Allende family, 
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: a debonaire officer not without politi- 
; cal ambitions himself. His brief 
, sojourn as defense minister took 
place not long before when the Air 
Force chief as transport minister 
failed to end the disastrous and 
spreading strike of truck owners 
which did much to precipitate a 
military move. 

The pattern of support from many 
generals for an Allende adminis- 
tration was made public a few days 1 
before Allende’s presidential in- 
auguration in October, 1970, when 
Gen. Rene Schneider, a close friend of 
the Allende family and then Army 
chief of staff, was assassinated by 
right-wing killers. 

Allende not only paid homage to 
. General Schneider lying-in-state in- 
side the Army military academy, 
but announced three days of official 
mourning for him. 

The old-boy network does not en- 
tirely explain the support of enough 
; senior and junior officers to have 
; established an influential "Allende 
faction” inside the armed forces. It 
' came about because Allende had 
pampered the military, increasing 
their pay and pensions in line with the. 

] sweeping pay hikes he gave govern- 
! ment civilian workers. 

His predecessor, former Christian 
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Democratic President Eduardo Frei, 
had ignored the Army’s demand for 
higher pay. In 1969, a year when the 
cost-of-living jumped about- 30 per- 
cent, Frei faced the first Chilean 
Army in 44 years to be led by a 
popular brigadier general and the 
demand his military defense minister 
be replaced. 

Frei bowed to that demand and put ' 
a civilian in charge, but continued to 
ignore the financial needs of military 
men hit hard by Chile's traditional 
inflationary spiral. 

.. Most of the generals who have 
moved against democracy in Chile as 
well as the admirals (in a Navy which' 
did not trust Allende), represent a 
conservative faction > which has al- 
ways existed in the Chilean military. 

We may never know to what extent 
they were in private league with the. 
United States, which continued to 
send new weapons to Chile during 
Allende’s term, or were under the 
influence of the two small extreme 
right-wing parties who became in- 
tensely active under Allende’s admin- 
istration. 

U.S. military aid to the Chilean 
armed forces has included C-130 mili- 
tary aircraft transports, armored 
personnel carriers, even tanks. And 
this aid continued even though Al- 


lende government requests for food- 
stuffs and industrial equipment were 
refused by the U.S. State Department. j 
Finally, another factor unique in 
Chilean political life, the apparent 4 
rise of an armed people militia' 
among the industrial slums and rural, 
countryside, clearly alerted the: 
Army. This kind of paramilitary 
activity found in other Latin-Amer-j 
lean republics now posed the same* 
kind of threat to the formal Chilean' 
military establishment. 

General Pinochet, the disciplined,! 
ex-military-academy professor whoj 
visited the UJ5. Army’s antiguerrilla j 
training school in the Panama Canal: 
Zone more than once, is the kind of 
general in Chile as elsewhere in Latin 1 
America who will not permit the rise 
of a left-wing paramilitary. '* 

All this has destroyed forever the 
historic image of a noncommittal, 
Chilean military. The new one, more 
typical of the military throughout 
Latin America, interventionist, high 
on self-interest, is beginning to take 
shape in a Chilean mold. 

John D. Harbron is a Canadian 
journalist and specialist in Latin- 
American affairs. j 


CHARLES BARTLETT 



The political naivete of 
the generals who now run 
Chile is showing itself in 
their determination to make 
irreversible their rejection 
of Marxism. 

It was the boast of Com- 
munist boss Luis Corvalan 
after the 1970 election that 
President-elect Allende 
would make the trend to 
Communism irreversible in 
Chile. It was a bad mistake 
then for one group to talk of t 
shackling the future options 
of a nation with proud dem- 
ocratic traditions. It can be 
a worse mistake now. 

The new Chilean rulers 
are law-and-order generals 
with little grounding in pul> 
lie administration. They are 
reluctant intruders upon a 
stage which they were con- 
tent to leave to the politi- 
cians for 42 years. They are 
in politics because they be-' 
lieve their throats would be 
cut if they stayed out of pol- 
itics. They are in an inse- 
cure state of mind, so the 
instinct to strike at their 
! enemies is natural. 

But a purge of the left in 
this nation which gave 44 
‘percent of its vote to Al- 



lende is unrealistic. The' 
.communists and Socialists 
created chaos in Chile, but 
they were ousted before 
they took leave of consti- 
tutional channels. So they 
have kept their legitimacy, 
and their extermination by 
the generals will prolong the 
ordeal of Chile’s recovery. 

The experience in Indone- 
sia, where the streams ran 
red with Communist blood 
after the overthrow of Pres- 
ident Sukarno, raises a 
warning for the junta. Be- 
hind the bustle of Indonesi- 
an progress, thoughtful men 
watch apprehensively for 
an emergence of the bitter- 
ness bred in the post-Sukar- 
no bloodbath. That purge 
left a residue of mistrust 
which will remain an unset- 
tling political factor for 
many years to come. 

The Chilean generals 
^clearly see the need for 
healing steps. They have 
promised the poor they will 
help them keep the income 
gains they secured from the 
Allende era. Their wives 
are donating jewelry to buy 
food for the poor. One new 
minister actually made a 
tour of slum areas in Santia- 


Chile 

go. They are trying to build 
a base of popularity within 
the hard core of the late 
President’s support. 

They are also trying to 
fracture the instinct to 
idealize the late president 
by showing that the concern 
which he and his ministers 
felt for the poor was com- 
bined with strenuous efforts 
to gratify their own tastes 
for a rich style of life. These 
were truly "Limousine Len- 
inists," and the exposure of 
their extravagances is one 
means by which the gener- 
als hope to head off the 
formation of a “Cult of Al- 
lende.” 

But the junta needs most 
of all to keep the support of 
the middle classes which 
suffered most from Al- 
lende’s economic fantasies. 
Badly squeezed in Commu- 
nist attempts to nationalize 
the economy by bankrupt- 
ing private businesses, 
middle class individualists 
welcomed the coup, but 
they will resist a decimation 
of the politicial system and 
a repression of their person- 
al liberties. 

Burning books in the 
streets is an act of rigidity 


which has raised warning 
j signals. The resignation of 
: the popular rector of the 
, university, Edgardo Boen- 
inger, is another bad signal 
because Boeninger secured 
his post after a heated cam- 
paign against an Allende 
candidate. There is so far 
little show of concern for 
the sentiments of respected 
Christian Democrats like 
Eduardo Frei. The Gener- 
als behave as if they. had 
abolished politicians along 
with the political parties. 

This posture puts huge 
pressure on the junta to 
succeed in restoring the 
country’s economic health. 
Political gaffes can be com- 
pensated by economic suc- 
cesses because the country 
needs food, capital and for- 
eign reserves. These are all 
areas in which the United 
States can be helpful. 

After supplying more 
than $1 billion in the 1960s to 
keep chile from going 
Communist, the United 
States will not stint now in 
assisting the return from 
communism. But the help 
ought to be conditioned on 
the generals’ willingness to 
pursue a more limber style 
of leadership. 


39 
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■THE TOLL IN GHILE 


According to the morgue offi- 
cials, 476 bodies with bullet 
wounds were processed from 
Sept, 1 1 to Oct. 3, the last day 
when morgue figures were made 
available. 

Officially, the junta has con- 
ceded that 513 people have 
...... . .... been killed since Sept. 11, in-. 

Wide Investigation Discloses eluding 36 officially reported 

executions. ’ - 

But according to one rank-i 
ing government official, unpub 


No, Massacres but Many 
Senseless Killings 


f-i By JONATHAN KANDELL 

i Special to The New York Times 

: - SANTIAGO, Chile, Oct. 11- 
More than 2,000 people may 
|have been killed in the month 
since a military coup toppled 
the Marxist coalition govern- 
ment in Chile. 

This conclusion' was reached 
after, extensive questioning in 
the slum's of Santiago and in 
several cities and towns south 
of the capital. 

f Perhaps most of the fatali-' 
■ties were unreported execu- 
tions carried out after the 
heavy armed resistance to the 
military ceased after three 
days. 

Dozens of eyewitness reports 
.indicate that there were many 
/senseless killings and much un- 
warranted brutality in the ar- 
rests of suspected leftists. 

. It also appears that security 
forces have used the coup toj 
execute summarily many petty 
criminals as well as suspected 
;opponents of the regime. 

}' The death figures may also 
rise considerably when the fate 
of several thousand people now 
listed as prisoners is known. 

But an investigation in 32 
slum areas, or “poblaciones,” in 
the capital, which suffered the 
greatest losses because most of 
their residents supported the; 
late' President Salvador Allende 
Gossens, failed to disclose inj 
news reports. There is no evid 


boy was the only one killed. 
Many of us went to bis 
funeral.” • 

3 in Slum Killed 
Other communities did not 
fare as well. In the adjoining! 


I was innocent,” one sobbed. 
Seven Die in Night 
In the nueva Matucana po- 


poblacidn, named after the late blacidn in the Barrancas slum 
Chilean poet, Pablo Neruda, , in the northwest of the capital 

residents confirmed that three -»-!•«—*- ■ 

people had been killed by 
soldiers. 


Two of the victims, named 
lished reports from military '^ redondo and Molina, wei \ e 
garrisons around the country K and execute d- 

document the deaths at 841 Their bodies were recovered m 
civilians and 430 soldiers and tae Cltjr mor | ue - A third man 
policemen up to Oct. 6. was execut - e d m front of his 

About three-fourths of these home - 
fatalities occurred in the great 


er Santiago area, where 3.5. 
million of Chile’s 10 million! 
people live. ' \ 

The official who made these 
figures available said the actual 
number of deaths might be 
double because “obviously 
many are not being reported 
by soldiers to their com- 
manders.” He also conceded 
that, contrary to the law, most! 
bodies are not being taken to 
morgues. I 

At the Santiago branch of! 
the State Technical University,! 
where several hundred stu-j 
dents and workers tried to 
resist soldiers who occupied 1 
the campus on the morning of’ 
Sept. 12, it appears there were] 
many fewer fatalities than be-' 
lieved earlier. 

Two Communist women stu- 
dents who were among those 
who resisted reported that no 
more than four people died. 
Both were detained and later 
released with most other wo- 
men students. Many male stu- 
dents remain under detention, i 

One of the women attended 
wounded students in a make- 
shift infirmary in the universi- 
ty’s arts school where the only 
real resistance took place. A 


Some residents say that the 
three were killed because 
weapons were found in their 
homes; others were at a loss 
to explain why. 

A total of 25 people were 1 
rrested in Pincoya, Pablo’ 
,feruda and three adjoining 
poblaci6nes. According to resi- 
ents, their names have ap- 
eared on official prisoner 
ists and seven have returned. 

The hardest hit section of 
Santiago was the extensive] 
slum on the western bound-; 
aries where residents in al-i 
most every poblacidn could! 
confirm at least one death, and, > 
in some cases, as many as four. ; 


residents in separate inter- 
views reported seven people 
executed by soldiers on the 
night of Sept. 23. Three bodies 
were recovered and buried 
near the Mapocho River, while; 
the others floated downstream 
to join the 20 or so that have 
been recovered in recent days 
near the center of Santiago. I 
The Junta announced that in' 
another Barrancas shantytown, 
called Santiago Pino, five ex- 
tremists had been summarily 
executed for shooting at sol- 
diers. But all six residents of 
the shantytown who were in-! 
terviewed insisted that the sol-j 
diers had not been shot at and] 
pointedly noted that the five! 
executed men were the pqlit-l 
ical leaders of Santiago Pino.j 
In the southern cities visited,! 
including San Fernando, Talca, 
Linares and Temuco, there ap 
peared to be much less violence 
than in the capital. Four people 
were shot in Temuco. They! 


r 1 77 , t, , T i were reported to have tried tq 
In the Nogales poblacion, for escape from a military garrison 
example, one man was execut-! but seve ral people— both right- 
ed m his home .and found by ist and leftist— doubted that 
his brother. Another man in the this was so. 
same poblacidn said by resi- The haphazardness of the vi-l 

dents to be a mugger — was shot . . „ . . , ,, 

dead by soldiers, who then exe-i o ence ln Santiago, where there 


cuted two of his brothers. 

They said the bad blood ran 
in the family,” a neighbor ex- 
plained bitterly. 

Woman Among Victims 
. In the adjoining poblacidn 
called Santiago, a woman was 
shot to death by security 
forces when she stepped out 
on her patio after the 10 P.M. 


| visitor to that school yesterday , ner «! L l r 
Tailed to find an unusual num- cur ^ ew and ^ rew out dutyjl 
ber of bullet holes in. the walls 


-at chest or head level — and 
no bullet holes in the paved 
patios that might have indi- 
cated mass executions of prone 
students. There had been no 


ence to suggest that casualties' attempt to cover bullet-shat- 
will reach the many thousands' tered windows or pocked doors 
suggested- by some of these and ceilings, 
reports. j A visit to the Pincoya pobla- 

For example, a dispatch in] c *^ n > a slum in the north of 
the October 8 issue of News-' 


!week magazine reported that 
jan official count in the Santi- 
,ago morgue showed it had . re- 
ceived and processed 2,796 
•corpses in the two weeks fol- 
lowing the coup. . 

| But according to the director 
-of the morgue, Dr. Oscar Novoa, 
as weir as a clerk and another 
doctor who does not count him- 
self a supporter of the military 
1 junta, the morgue processed, ex- 
actly that number from Jan. 1 
j to sept. 21. 

j The Official Figures ' 


the city, confirmed one resi- 
dent dead — a 25-year-old youth 
named Miguel Orellana. 

Among the people who veri- 
fied this in separate interviews 
jwere a nun, Paz Maria Pum- 
jarega, the president of the 
.local mothers’ center, Mrs. 
i Maria Bustamante, and the 
.Secretary of the Neighborhood 
Council. Mr. S. Margarita 
I Gal lego. 

“They took four neighbor- ' 
hood leaders, but they have 
Jail been released” Mrs. Busta- 
mante said. “I know this 
| poblacidn and that Orellana 7 j d ' 


water. 

• Four people, whom residents 
in the poblacidn said were 
strangers, were released from 
the back of an army truck, told 
to run, and then machine- 
gunned to death. 

Two young men from No- 
gales released after being de- 
tained in the Estadio-de Chile 
— one of the makeshift deten- 
tion camps used before most 
of those held in Santiago were 
transferred to the National Sta- 
dium — reported brutal treat- 
ment. Both stripped off their 
shirts to show extensive bruises 
and welts. 

“The soldiers marched a 
group of us out to a corner of 
the stadium, blindfolded us and 
told us to say our prayers,” one 
reported. “Then they fired into 
file air.” 

Both were workers and had 
no idea why they had been de- 
tained. 

“When they let me go, they 
me it was a mistake, that 


are few clear patterns in the 
killing of civilians, has created 
widespread fear in the poorer; 
communities. The fear has 
caused rumors of even greater] 
death tolls. One refrain often 
heard goes, “We were not hit> 
so bad, but I understand that 
the poblacidn over there was 
almost wiped out.” 

An Unfounded Rumor 

Often the rumors prove to 
be unfounded. For example, 
there was persistent talk that 
hundreds of bodies were being 
buried in mounds of chalky 
dust at a state cement plant 
20miles north of Santiago. 

Other rumors sometimes 
appear to contain more than an 
element of truth. Residents of a 
poblacion near El Pedrero, a 
garbage dump in Santiago, re-’ 
ported that “30 to 50 bodies! 
a day” were being buried there 
by soldiers. Two garbage men 
denied, this, but added that 28 
people had been executed at 

] the dump since Sept. 14 and j 
disposed of elsewhere. ] 

“Sometimes they shot up to 
four people in one day,” one 
said. 

“They were all muggers and 
thieves,” the garbage man in- 
sisted. How did he know? “I 
could tell by looking at their 
faces.” 
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